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ANY of the audience listening to these 
remarks are farmefs, producers of the 
milk and eggs, the potatoes and 
cabbage which feed the millions of 

people in the Port of New York area. Many, 
many more are the consumers of these products. 
In the New York Port District alone there live 
about 8,000,000 people who must be fed. The 
greatest single interest of both producers and 
consumers alike is to keep down the costs of 
distribution. It is a known fact that the city 
distribution system takes a large part of the 
money paid by the consumer for perishable foods. 
Careful studies of the spread between wholesale 
and retail prices of 14 fruits and vegetables show 
that out of every dollar spent by the consumer 
48 cents is absorbed in distribution after sale at 
the terminals. These studies, 
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Growers, dealers, even the railroads, lose and the 
benefit to consumers is very slight because none 
but a few hucksters are willing to risk paying 
handling and trucking charges in such a glutted 
market. A good organization to direct the distri- 
bution to many markets, diverting from one to the 
other as the need arises, preventing both scarcity 
and glut, is a real necessity. 
Study the Needs of the Consumer 

Having an effective organization it is to the 
farmers’ advantage to employ able experts to study 
the needs of the consumers in each market. It is 
truly surprising how the demand for certain foods 
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It is, of course, obvious that the more units 
are over which to distribute fixed costs’of retaj 
the less will be the cost per unit. The more you 
can sell the less will be not only your own cog 
per unit, but the fraction of the consumer's dollar 
taken up on the city margin. 

I have mentioned briefly four methods by which 


the farmer may improve his market for perishable | 


foods. How will these changes affect the com 
sumer? They will all tend to cut down that 
spread between farm price and store price, 
reducing physical handling costs, by eliminati 
as far as possible, extreme price fluctuations ang 
physical waste of glutted markets, by bringing the 
right grade, size and variety in the right container 
to the right market at the. time when it is mos 
needed, and by increasing volume of sales and 
decreasing unit costs. Ajj 





carried on jointly by the | 
Port Authority and the Fed- 
eral Department of Agricul- 
ture for more than a year 
under the direction of Mr. 
W. P. Hedden and the Staff 
of the Port Authority, in- 
volving collection of upwards 
of 10,000 quotations, are 
authoritative. Forty-eight 
cents out of every dollar for 
city distribution! 

How ean this spread be 
reduced and in what way can 
the farmers help? Only a 
few brief suggestions can be 
made here. 


Improved Grading and 
Packing of Perishables 


If ever the terminal costs 
are to be cut, some of the 
handling and rehandling of 
the bulk of the preduce in 
and out of congested centers 
must be eliminated. On that 
part of the stuff which is so 
carefully graded and packed 
that trading can be done by” 
merely inspecting samples 
instead of the whole carlot, a 
real saving is possible in trucking and handling. 
Such stuff could be unloaded at a joint receiving 
terminal on cheap land, there broken up in accord 
with the result of sales from samples at central 
auction rooms, and finally gathered together for 
direct movement to outlying markets. The 
present practice of floating or trucking entire 
carloads into one congested district could be 
done away with to the extent that careful grading 
and packing insures a sample to be truly repre- 
sentative of the entire carlot. 


Organize for Marketing 


Too much of the marketing of the past has been 
haphazard. This is especially true in the case of 
extreme perishables, such as lettuce, strawberries, 
watermelons and the like. Shippers have followed 
a strictly individual policy which has resulted in a 
widely variable supply and violent changes in 
price from day to day. For example, the whole- 
sale price of lettuce at New York on April 16 of 
this year was $7.00 per basket, an exceptionally 
high price due to a temporary shortage of receipts. 
Four weeks later it had dropped to 75 cents a 
basket down below the freight rate from shipping 
point, just because the shippers in their scramble 
to take advantage of the previous high price put 
91 cars on track in a single day. The same thing 
has been true of watermelons this year. During 
the period from June 20 to June 25 the average 
price per car of 25 lb. melons was $500, but 


suddenly over 1700 cars were shipped from * 


Georgia alone in two days; 334 in all appeared on 
track at New York on July 14, and the price 
sagged to $160 a car or about 14 cents per melon, 
a price below the freight rate. Such experiences 
are ruinous to everybody handling perishables. 
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problems is to avoid this, which is an enormous expense to producer and consumer. 


may change from day to day, depending on the 
season, the day of the week, and the weather. 
To know how many families will cancel the daily 
quart of milk because of a Labor Day holiday 
outing, or how many more half-pints of whipping 
cream will be needed on Thanksgiving Day, or how 
the consumption of lettuce will fall off as the 
temperature goes down 10 degrees, will be a real 
step in the direction of orderly marketing. Not 
only the quantity but the quality, the unit size, 
and the kind of container demanded by the con- 
sumer should be known. When the hotel 
stewards buy oranges they want only the large and 
above-medium sizes, while the push-cart men are 
quite sure of being able to dispose of the smaller 
sizes. The hotels want their baking potatoes 
specially sized, guaranteed and packed in boxes. 
The push-cart vendors want their apples in boxes 
so that they may be up-ended on the cart for 
display. An efficient selling agency must take 
these and many other facts into consideration 
when distributing to terminal markets. 


Reduce Spread by Heavy Turnover 


Stimulate sales by moderate prices, publicity, 
attention to consumer’s preferences and every 
other legitimate method. Our studies have 
shown that the volume of business or the turnover 
has a very great influence upon the spread between 
wholesale and retail prices. A staple commodity, 
such as potatoes, is distributed by city dealers 
with a margin of 40 cents for every dollar of sales. 
Western lettuce, a perishable semi-luxury, takes 
56 cents for every dollar of sales. The volume of 
sale of the first is six times that of the latter. 
Hence, a pretty sure method of reducing the 
spread on any commodity is to increase the sales. 





should benefit consumer ag 
- well as producer. 

Although many improve 
ments in terminal marketing 
can be brought about by 
concerted action of farmers 
themselves, as our investiga 
tions have shown, there still 
remain some badly needed 
changes which can be put 
into effect only by coopets 
tive effort on the part of 
shippers, carriers, receivers 
and public administrative 
agencies. The establishment 
of adequate terminal facil 
ties and the reorganization 
of handling methods is a case 
in point. There is no ques 
tion that new market ter 
minals will be constructed at 
various points in the New 
York Port area. The only 
question is whether those 
terminals when they ar 
built will be properly de 
signed and located so that 
real savings in handling costs 
will result. Just erecting 
piers and buildings will not 
solve the problem. 

They must have inlets and outlets to freight 
carriers. They must be linked up with the trunk 
line railroads which haul produce to the city 
and with belt lines and motor highways whi 
furnish the internal distributing system. More 
over, they must be designed in accordance 
with sound commercial and engineering _ pril- 
ciples so that the breaking up of carlots of cab- 
bages and beans and the gathering together of 
the fragments, 20 crates of cabbage, 10 hampers 
of beans, 25 bags of potatoes and the rest of the 
day’s supplies of carrots, grapes, oranges and 
what-not which go out to the suburban centers, 
can be accomplished with speed and saving. 

Because of its general supervisory authority 
over port development and its intensive study 
this problem, the Port Authority is well able to 
advise and participate in plans for market tet 
minals. The intensive studies previously met 
tioned have yielded much valuable information om 
the whole marketing situation in the Port Distriet, 
much more than can be mentioned here. Some 
this information has been made available in publie 
reports and more will be in the future. Persons 
interested in learning more of this subject may 
write directly to the office of the Port Authority, ll 
Broadway, New York City, and may be sure t 
all available information will be gladly furnished. 

* - * 

AmeErIcAN AGRICUTURIST, through the cooper 
ation of WEAF, the New York Telephone 
Telegraph Company, puts on a short program 
every Wednesday evening at 6:50 P.M. Standard 
Time, for the special benefit of farmers. If you 
like these talks write us—if you want more or any 
special subject, let us know also. It is our pur 
pose to give our readers what they want. 
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A Weedless Hay Crop for Next Year 


It is Too Bad There is Not More Summer Following 


During the past several months our market page has 
consistently carried the mention that No. 1 Hay has met a 
steady and firm market with good demand. At the same time 
the market was flooded with a superabundance of a common 
and poor grade hay in small bales. The quality producer 
has had things all his way. In the article Mr. Kelseg tells 
how the hay producer can get a crop of clean hay and crash 
into the No. 1 group.—Tue Eptrors. 


. IG BUSINESS” makes a fuss about 
small leaks—hires an efficiency engineer 
to find them quickly—but, 


DAVID STONE KELSEY 


ton of hay fed out on the farm is worth $6 in 
fertility (an extremely high figure) and that it 
could have been sold for $20 right at the barn. 
Omitting the labor-saving in the latter case, this 
$20 judiciously expended for fertility will grow 
three tons more, under poor management, and 
five under the best. And don’t forget the lime 
when buying “fertility.” 


three to five hours per acre, following every few 
days, or when any weeds show, with the Acme— 
set for deep work at first, then more and more 
shallow, so as never to turn up a new lot of weed 
seed from below. 

For grass after. grass—for a new crop of hay 
ten months after the last hay was harvested—we 
of course plow at once after mowing, and as 
thoroughly and smoothly as possible—though 
never until the weighted cutaway has been 

run over that stubble field (on both 








well, they don’t have any big 
leaks, such as a hay-crop fifteen per cent. 
weeds, for instance. They are not that 
foolish. 

There is no surer, more profitable nor 
more valuable general farm crop than 
that of cured hay. Hay to feed and hay 
to sell, for hay is a legitimate money-crop. 
But perhaps because it is grown so 
commonly, it is usually the worst-grown 
crop on the place. Weedy meadows 
scowl at one from every side, whereas the 
hay-grass crop may easily be produced 
99 per cent. pure, at the worst, and we 
have had many meadows where it was a 
practical impossibility to find one weed— 
the result of just plain, old fashioned 
summer fallowing coupled with intelligent 
use of modern tools at the right times. 

The only new feature in these methods 
are omission of any nurse-crop. The best 
hay farmers today never sow grains with 
grass any more. The below way brings a 
heavy hay-crop in ten months without 
weeds—instead of a light crop in twenty- 
two months with weeds. 

A wise old doctor once said to a young 
couple: “There is one inevitable blessing 
in marriage—it always leads toward 
housekeeping and home life.” Similarly, 
farming of every sort, leads to some of the 
many forms of animal industries, and 
live-stock means lots of grasses, clovers 
and hay. 

Again, no rotation is worth the name, 
with hay production left out. The grass- 
plant, root and top alike, is by far the 
cheapest road to abundant humus in all farm soils. 
The summer fallow followed by grass seeding is 
the best method ever found to cheaply clean a 
field of foul weeds and to subdue and reclaim 
abandoned or wild lands as well as reinoculate 
them for more intensive farm crops. | 





One of Our Greatest Money Crops 


And hay is one of our greatest, most reliable and 
most profitable money crops. Massachusetts for 
instance, last year sent about $10,000,000 out of 
the State—just for hay! A crop we understand, 
which we could raise and should abound in. All 
Eastern States farmers need to do to pocket this 
monstrous sum is to grow normal, full crops upon 
their present acreage of hay-lands. They need not 

id one more acre to their usual grass fields. 
Figure it out for yourself. The present average 
production is 114 tons per acre which is at the very 
least ONE TON SHORT OF A NORMAL CROP! 

The most common objection—that selling hay 
amounts to sure soil-depletion—has been again 
and again exploded and proven untrue. Say one 


“There is no surer, more profita 


demands and wants 


Even the worst objection to hay as a money 
crop—that timely harvesting of the entire produc- 
tion is impossible on most farms, most seasons— 
is now done away with. About all of June, the 
accepted month of good haying weather, is now 
utilized, and subsequent cuttings so well distrib- 
uted, into September even, that every field may 
comfortably be cut at its peak of prime—when 
bloom is just beginning. 

There are certain specifications, however, that 
are really vital and one of these—the bane of most 
farm operations too—is timeliness. Scarcely ever 
is hay-land seeded early enough, with seed pro- 
vided early enough on‘land thoroughly enough 
prepared, and almost never is the crop harvested 
on time. One of the reasons for our failure is that 
our hay crop has been extensive rather than 
intensive. Hence a remedy is found in more 
intensive methods. 


More Intensive Methods Followed 


For instance, after any hoed crop we seldom 
plow at all—just use the cutaway immediately, 





ble hor more valuable general farm crop 
than that of cured hay ’’—providing it is of high grade, the kind the market 


diagonals—never the direction the fur- 
rows run) several hours per acre. If the 
land be too dry to plow, always cutaway 
promptly, then wait a few days. This 
cutaway work will actually moisten it like 
a miracle, merely by almost wholely 
arresting evaporation. It has also 
done two other vital things—cut into 
bits (even though these results are 
scarcely visable) the stiffer side of 
the coming furrow-slice, so that the slice 
will crumble tightly into its place when 
turned over, and hard-hit every per- 
ennial weed-stock, turning it up to the 
burning sun. 

And finally, it has also begun to make 
plant-food of the old turf. Especially if 
there comes a rain to wet this side of your 
furrow just before turning it, decay will 

» be very rapid, rotting also most of the 
just germinating weed-seeds that were on 
the former surface. 

The baby grass-plant is our very tiniest. 

It is far smaller than that from any other 
important seed used in farm practice, 
and infinitely slower and frailer in its 
growth. , 
This valuable baby needs and is entitled 
to all the comforts within our command 
to assemble—abundant, soluble food 
within easy reach, an environment wholly 
favorable and free from enemy plants, 
such as is provided only by the old- 
fashioned summer-fallow, a bed that is 
firm and warm as well as moist, never hot 
ordry. And finally, this tiny plant needs 
companionship, which is provided by 
seeding very thickly. 

Does all this sound too expensive and fussy? 
It is not, it means merely “taking pains.” An 
methods here advised will not add to costs, wit 
the possible (and always profitable) exception of 
more and better plant-food and seed. Thorough 
methods should immediately increase your yield 
(if hitherto only around the above-quoted average) 
not less than 2500 pounds per acre per annum, 
about all of which will be clear profit. 


Follow Nature in Seeding 


Follow nature—where seeds mature in August 
and immediately shell and fall as with timothy 
and redtop, seeding September 1 is exactly right, 
except that if the field is low land or poorly drained 
it is not safe to wait later than August 10 to 15, 
and the same is true on high, cold land, very poor 
soil, or for latitudes above 42. 

The grasses, like all grains, require a firm, 
solidly packed-down seed-bed. We settle ours till 
the horse-tracks at final harrowing scarcely sink 

(Continued on page 96° 
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What is the Future of the Dairy 
Business for Me? 


N THESE times of low prices for milk, thou- 

sands of dairy farmers are beginning to look 
ahead and ask themselves the above question. 
To a good many dairymen, every year seems to 
be a little more difficult than the last, the compe- 
tition seems to be a little more bitter, and the 
effort to make the milk check pay all of the bills 
and have a little left over seems to be a little 
harder. Many thought when cooperative market- 
ing came that a solution of the difficulties was 
found, but while cooperation has helped some, 
too much was expected of it, and there has not 
been time or experience enough since it started for 
it to work the sand out of its machinery so as to 
help the farmer when he needs the help the most— 
that is, when milk prices are low. 

On the other hand, while there is a temporary 
overproduction, and some mismanagement in 
marketing, yet the population in the cities is 
increasing and will continue to increase and people 
are learning to use more dairy products per 
capita, so that for the right kind of a dairyman, 
there is still some hope for the future of his 
business. What is the right kind? 

There was a time when the country was new, 
when almost anybody who failed at every other 
business could still make a living by farming. 
That time is passed; especially is it passed for the 
dairy farmer, for dairying under present condi- 
tions is one of the most highly skilled businesses in 
the world. For a man without that skill or who is 
unable or unwilling to acquire it, there is no 
future, in our opinion, nothing but loss and 
disappointment. There may be a year once in a 
while when the unskilled dairyman will make a 
little money. But the competition is so strict that 
in most years he will not, and at times like the 
present, he will be mighty near, if not quite, 
ruined. Dean Cook, himself a very successful 
dairyman, said in a recent article in the AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, “There never can be any 
universal prosperity for farmers.” In other 
words, there never can come a time when prices 
will be high enough so that everybody will make 
money; and in the worst of times, there will be a 
few always who still will make a profit. It is just 
as important to make milk at low costs of produc- 
tion as it is to market that milk well. The 
average cow in the United States produces little 
better than 4,000 pounds a.year. The owner of a 
herd of such cows is a curse to himself and to 
everyone else in the industry. He keeps the price 


of milk down by increasing the production. He 
never can make money and the sooner he quits 
the better. One good effect of low prices is that 
they force such producers out of the business. 

These are plain words, but it is time for plain 
speaking. The chief purpose of this discussion is 
to make the statement, call it a prophecy if you 
wish, that the man who stays in the dairy business 
during the next decade will be forced to know in 
some way what the record of each individual in 
iis herd is AND TO GET RID OF EVERY 
ONE OF THOSE INDIVIDUALS WHOM 
THE RECORDS SHOW IS NOT MAKING 
HIM A PROFIT. 

“What time have I,” said the busy farmer, “to 
fool around weighing milk and feed? Can’t get 
my milking done with the help I have now.” 

All the same, a little such “fooling around” 
would enable most farmers to cut their herd down 
about half and have considerably more money 
with a great deal less hard work at the end of the 
year. And we repeat that the man who is not 
willing to do some of this “fooling around” 
might just as well make up his mind to get out of 
the business. 


The New Dairy Bureau 


AIRYMEN of the whole country are 

approving the recent action of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in establishing 
a separate Bureau of Dairying. The policy of the 
Department heretofore in keeping the dairy work 
as a subordinate division in another bureau has 
been hardly fair to this great branch of farming. 
Under the new bureau all the old lines of work 
will be continued and some new projects begun. 
A great deal of emphasis will be placed upon 
market milk investigations. 

Dairymen will also approve of the appointment 
of Dr. C. W. Larson as chief of the new Bureau of 
Dairying. While exceptionally well trained along 
technical lines for his work, Dr. Larson is also a 
very practical dairyman, following no fads and 
fancies, keeping at all times his feet upon the 
ground. Some years ago when Mr. Morgenthau, 
publisher of AmericAN AGRICULTURIST, was 
starting his foundation herd at his farm at Fishkill, 
Dr. Larson designed Mr. Morgenthau’s big new 
cowbarn along modern and scientific principles 
and then he personally selected the first twelve 
purebred Holsteins which Mr. Morgenthau bought. 
The records which these animals and their off- 
spring are now making under test justify Dr. 
Larson’s good judgment. 


A Good Time to Buy 


OT in many years have farms been so cheap, 
or have there been so many farms for sale or at 
such low prices as there are now. The same state- 
ment is equally true of purebred cattle. - In look- 
ing over the advertisements of farm real estate, 
it is perfectly astonishing what can be had in the 
way of a farm home, land and equipment for a few 
thousand dollars. And nearly every recent sale of 
purebred cattle has been an opportunity for those 
who wish to get started in the business or to add 
to what they already had at very low prices. 
Strange as it may seem, these low prices for 
stock and for farm real estate are good signs for 
the real farmer who knows his business and intends 
to stick to it. Farming is a long time business. 
Results must be judged in periods of quarter of a 
century not in single years. Furthermore, farming 
is more than a business, it is an established home. 
The pendulum of farming has swung discourag- 
ingly low, but it has done so many times before in 
the history of agriculture, and has always swung 
back again. Just as surely as the sun rises there 
will be eventually a swing back from the present 
hard times. In fact, the rising price of wheat and 
other factors are indications that the swing up- 
ward has already begun. People must eat, and 
people in this country are increasing all of the 
time. The last government estimate of the 
population showed over a hundred and twelve 
million people, while the farmers who feed them 
are growing rapidly less. 
Universal prosperity on the farm would be a 
calamity. The time will never come when every- 
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body can succeed. But the time is coming 
the good farmer will again be able to make a 
living and some besides. 


farms or purebred cattle, particularly pure} 
bulls. When we say this, we do not include eye 
body. We mean the man who is a good, 
farmer who has a little money to invest, 
knows how to buy without getting in over 

















head, and above all, who intends to stick to hy 





business through thick and thin. 


Vandalism 
HE season has approached again whe 
farmers have to be on the watch for th 

petty automobile sneak-thieves. It is hard t» 
understand why some of those who ride the hi 
ways seem to think that all the earth and 
fullness thereof belongs to them for the taki 

Mr. Morgenthau, publisher of AMERICAN AgRe 
cuLTurRIsT, had this fact recently brought home 
to him very disagreeably. On the farm house 
gate post at Fishkill, Mrs. Morgenthau had taken 
great pride in growing two fine crimson ramble 
rosebushes. One day when these bushes wereip 
bloom and she was absent, some one in an aut 
mobile stopped, and not being satisfied witk 
merely picking the roses, yanked the vine out 
the roots so as to absolutely destroy the bushi 

It is getting so that there are few farmers who 
have not had experiences of this kind. There has 
been a good deal of talk, and some farmers have 
gone so far as to take the law iato their own 
hands. But still this sort of vandalism, destruc 
tion and stealing of farmer’s property goes on. 
It should meet with the stiffest kind of jail 
sentence, but even then farmers cannot spend all 
of their time night and day watching their fruit 
and other property, so most of the thieves get 
away. It is unfortunate too, for the great 
majority of car owners who are decent and law 
abiding, because of a few vicious criminals. Itis 
getting so no one can stop for a few moments 
along the road to rest or to look at the summary 
without being under suspicion. 


A Billion Dollars More for Farmers 
HE rapid increase in prices recently in wheat 
and several other farm products has been 

estimated to mean at least a billion dollars more fer 

American farmers. When we stop to realize what 

these few extra dollars will mean in the thousands 

and thousands of farm homes in lessened worry 
and increased comfort, it does our heart good. 
The best of it is that farmers themselves will 
actually reap the benefit of this increase. Very 
often a quick rise in prices of farm products has 
come at a time when most farmers had little to sell 
and the increased prices benefited only the dealer 
and speculator. This time the prices come ri 
at the beginning of the harvest. . 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
T has not been so many years since a feather 
bed was regarded as almost the last word @ 

luxurious ease in most American families. With 
what great care mother would save and caref 
dry the feathers from every fowl that was killed on 
the farm! But customs change, and while a 
many folks, particularly the older ones, still like 
their feather bed, most of us have come to pretly 
well agree wish the tramp in the following story: 

Traveling along the road one morning, he picke 
up a feather. Looking it over interestedly as # 
lay in his hand, he said: 

“Seems as though I’ve heard somewhere about 
folks sleepin’ on feathers. I'll jest stick it in mY 
ket and try it tonight.” 4: 
oe” that night after he had found a sheltered 

spot in the corner of a hedge, the tramp caref 
placed the feather under him before he went @ 
sleep. The next morning when he arose, he was 
lame, and stiff and sore in every joint. As he was 
rubbing himself, groaning and grunting, he s 
denly caught sight of the feather. 

~ Dior fof" he shouted at it. “I wondered 
what ailed me. If one feather can do this to M& 
what would a whole feather bed do!” 


Therefore, it seems tom: 
that this is a particularly good time to buy eiths 
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} Farm Machinery Our Fathers Used" 


The Beginnings of Modern Agriculture—Equipment Used Before 1860 


FEW issues ago we ran a page about old- 
fashioned farm machinery which created 
so much interest that we went back to 
study the old volumes of AMERICAN 

AcricuLturist from 1842, when the paper was 
started, to 1860, at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
to get interesting pictures and descriptions of the 
machinery with which our fathers of those days 
did their work. If these pictures and descriptions 





Hussey’s ‘‘Reaping Machine”’ 


are as interesting to you 
as they were to us, you 
will certainly like to 
read about them. 

Probably in the great AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
family there are a good many readers who have 
seen and perhaps actually used some of the ma- 
chinery and devices pictured on the page. If so, 
aletter from you about it will be very interesting. 

No doubt farm machinery has been more re- 
sponsible for the change in civilization which has 
taken place in the world in the last hundred years 
than any other one factor. Without it, the 
modern cities would be absolutely impossible, for 
the majority of the people would have to live in the 
country and raise their own food. This would 
change or make unnecessary all of our great trans- 
portation systems, all of our various marketing 
plans and devices, and would perhaps make com- 
petition on the land so severe, if the population 
kept increasing, that in time our standard of life 
would become as low as it is among some of the 
countries of Asia where great hordes work from 
dawn to dusk to keep body and soul together. 

*- * * 
Hussey’s Reaping-Machine 


N the issue of 1843 Abed Hussey wrote as 
follows about what he called his “reaping ma- 
chine.” His own description of it reads as follows: 


“When it is in operation in the field, the horses travel on the 
stubble, and near the standing grain. drawing the machine 
behind them. That part which cuts the grain is a wide plat- 
form, and extends six feet to the right hand into the grain, 
and is capable of being adjusted as high or as low as‘grain is 
usually cut; say from five to fifteen inches from the ground. 
Along the forward edge of the platform where the grain is cut, 
is a row of strong iron spikes about the size of small harrow 
teeth. These spikes are formed of two pieces of iron, one above 
and one below, leaving a horizontal slit itt each spike for the 
cutting-blades to play in. These blades are formed like 

cet-points, being sharp on both edges, and several inches 

. They are fastened side by side on an iron rod, as many 
blades as there are spikes on the platform; the iron rod with the 

les upon it extends through all the spikes, and is congected 
to a crank, immediately behind the horses. This crank is 
turned by cog- 
wheels, connected 
with the main 
axle, and is 
moved fast or 
slow according to 
the speed of the 
horses, giving a 
horizontal, vibra- 
tory motion to 
the blades, caus- 
ing them to move 
out of one spike 
into another, 
backward and 
forward, there being as many blades as spikes. As the machine 
is drawn ahead in the grain, the stalks or straw is received 

ween the spikes, while the vibrating blades cut it off as it 
enters; the straw being held by the spike both above and 
below the edge of the blade, while the blade passes into the 
spike—thus the cutting is made sure. 

As the grain is cut, it falls back on to the platform. When 
the wheat is tangled, this falling back is aided by an instru- 
ment in the hands of a man who rides on the machine, whose 
eee 1s to push off the grain in heaps as it accumulates on 

Platform. He is able to do this with great accuracy and 
Reatness, leaving the heaps distinct from each other, and in 
uae order for the binders. 

One machine will cut twenty acres per day with ease, if 





Pennock’s Seed and Grain Planter 





ordinary diligence is used. The blades need no sharpening 
from beginning to end of harvest.. Standing and tangled 
grain is cut perfectly clean; indeed, lodged wheat is cut better 
with the machine, than it is usually cut by the cradle, and if the 
lodged wheat be very heavy, it will be cut very clean, and 
nearly as fast as if standing.” 

ce... ¢6 


Pennock’s Seed and Grain Planter 


LONG about 1846 machines to replace hand 
methods got further consideration when 
Pennock’s seed and grain planter was announced. 
The description of the machine in the AMERICAN 
Acricu.turist of that year read as follows: 
“This machine will plant wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, 
peas, beans, rutabagas, and turnips; and can be regulated to 
drop any required quantity on an acre. The drills can be 
thrown in or out of gear separately, so as to plant a field of any 
shape without seeding any part twice. They are so arranged 
as to operate equally well on all Kinds of land—hilly and rough, 
as well as level and smooth.” 
St ae 


Power Driven Separator of 1847 


N the issue of 1847 we begin to find the mention 
of threshing machines. The application of 


horse power in the form of a tread mill was one 
of the big influences in the development of machin- 
ery to replace the old flail. Thé description of a 





* a 


Power Driven Separator of 1847 


power-driven thresher of 1847 pictured on this 
page, reads in that volume: 

‘The simple contrivance called the ‘shaker,’ or ‘separator,’ 
which is attached to the thrasher, saves much labor in winnow- 
ing the grain, besides leaving it without waste, entirely free 
from straw. This horse-power is easily applied to various 
labor-saving machines, and is the kind mostly used at the 
New England railroad stations for sawing wood.” 

* *« * 


Washing Machines Before the Civil War 


S early as 1849 the back-breaking task of 
washing clothes called upon inventive genius 
for a device to spare the housewife its drudgery. In 
1849 Sabin’s machine was announced as “a truly 
useful machine to 
wash perfectly clean 
clothes, fine linen, 
etc. in three rhinutes 
time without the 
slightest damage.” 










Above — The Metropoli- 

tan Washer of 1859 and 

on Right—the Washing 

Machine of ten years be- 
fore, 1849 


In 1859 the Metropolitan washing machine, 
manufactured by David Lyman of Middlefield, 
Conn., came on the market. This machine, how- 
ever, was considered, according to the manu- 
facturer, “admirably adapted to the wants of the 
South.” 

* * * 
Allen’s Patent Mower 

HE history of the mowing machine goes back 

before 1843 and those old machines were 
very, very crude. However, in 1855 Allen’s 
Patent Mower came on the market and apparently 
gave much satisfaction. Its outstanding features 
were said to be as follows:. 


“1. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or 





coarse, lodged or standing, and salt meadows as well as upland. 

“*2, Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it 
does not clog even in the finest grass. 

“3. The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly 
balanced, enables the mower to run perfectly true in a straight 
or curved line and with one-third less draught than any other 
yet made. It also runs with much less_ noise, and with no 
jerking motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by 
a wheel instead of a crank. The knife can be taken off or put 
on in a moment, without the necessity of passing it through the 





Allen’s Patent Mower 


arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, 
and obviates a serious objection to mowing machines. 

4. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with suffi- 
cient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and 
a half to three miles per hour. Most other mowers require the 
team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very 
distressing to the horses. 

**5, A smaller wheel is attached to this mower, by a spring 
axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the machine when thrown out of géar, to be driven over the field 
or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon-wheels. 

“6. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus 
making it a reaper or mower, as desired.” 


* * oa 
The Buckeye Rotating Harrow 


ANY a farm boy has had the terribly painful 

experience of having his shins skinned dodg- 
ing around a harrow. Just imagine, if you can, ’ 
this same boy dodging around the old Buckeye 
Rotating harrow of 1858. As you will see by the 
illustration, a heavy weight was adjusted to one 
side so that the teeth on that side were pressed 
down deeper into the soil. As the draw bar was 
attached to 
the center or 
pivot point, 
the deepset 
teeth held fast 
allowing the 
teeth on the 
opposite side 
to rotate 
around. Ac- 
cording to the 
editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 1858 the advan- 
tage of his harrow was that it did not clog up 
with grass or clay and furrowing was avoided. 
The zigazg motion of the teeth was said to have 
pulverized the soil better than the smooth forward 
motion of the well-known spike-tooth drag. 





“tery 4 
The Buckeye Rotating Harrow 


* * % 
Joseph Sutter’s Patent Gang Plough 
N 1859 Joseph Sutter announced his improved 
gang plough (observe the spelling in those 


days), the forerunner of the modern tractor gang 
plow, “made with from 2 to 6 or more shares, 





° * eT coals uttads Susine Gang Plow 

. . . requiring only the attendance of one man 
The saving of Time and Labor and the excellent 
work it does, are the principal features of the 
plough, which, compared with the single plough, 
makes it one of the GREATEST IMPROVE- 
MENTS OF THE AGE.” 














Big Casings Help o 
ire Pot - 


Le size of the fire pot of a 
furnace alone is not an indi- 
cation of heating power. Other 


, Distributed by 
E. L.GARNER 


177 23rd St., Jackson Hts.,Long Island, N.Y. 
Made by The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES | 


Moncrief Furnaces deliver more heat at 
lower cost because all parts bear the right pro- 
portion to each other. The extra size casings, 
or air chambers, allow alarge current of air to 
circulate around the furnace and take the heat 
upintotheroomsas fast as the fire pot creates it. 

Extra large watercan supplies this circulating 
air with plenty of moisture. 
ened air at 55 degrees is more comfortable 
and healthful than dried-out air at 72 degrees, 
—and a lot cheaper. 

Moncrief Furnaces are well made of the 

st grey iron and finest sheet metals. You can 
have your choice of Pipe, Pipeless or Majestic 
Moncrief, in the size exactly suited to your 
needs,—at a price sui 


to your pocketbook. 


perly moist- 


F.H. HANLON 
Batavia, N. Y. 

















Post Your 
Farm 


and 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply 
of trespass signs made up. 
This time they are made of 
extra heavy linen on which the 
lettering is printed directly. 
There is no card facing to be 
water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made 
up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
lighter constructed material. 
We unreservedly advise farm- 
ers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
law. The price tosubscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 














LATE CORN 


SAVE IT WITH 
PHILADELPHIA 


Opening Roofs for full silo wit! 
out refilling. Free ogue. FE 
payment plar Special i 

prices now. Shipment in 

mE. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
Bex AA. 10 S. 18th Si., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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AUTO ora ELECTRICAL 
BUSINESS 


EARN BIG MONEY 


WE TRAIN YOu 
to make $150 to $800 
and more a month in the 
automobile and electrical 

business. Learn in a few weeks by actual 
work with tools and motors. Rahe trained 
men carn big pay in big jobs or start their 
own prosperous business. Write for free il- 
lustrated catalogand special lowtuition rate, 
Free R. R. fare, and room and board offer, 


RAHE Auto & ELectricat SCHOOL 
Dept. A. I. 
916 Forbes Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A BETTER JOB-BETTER PAY’ 
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Lymphangitis, 
Boils, 


and allays pain. 
Bruises, Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $250 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book § R Fres. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Evil, Fistula, 
Stops Lameness 












Corn! 


Save this year's late soft 
* al corn in HOOSIER SILOS 
Turn your late crop into a 4 
money-maker by preserv 
for wittter feeding. F OOSIER 
SILOS best. value on the 
market. Prompt shipments 
certain. Order now to insure 
Doving your silo ready for 
rite for special free 
bulletin describing Sow to make 
big profits from late corn. 
HOOSIER BUILDING TLE & 
\MPAN 
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Reduces Strained, Puffy ‘Ankles, | 


” Heals Sores, Cuts, | 


| the 


I would like to know if a sound clutch can be sli 
by the throttle while it is in high gear without releasing 
the clutch pedal. This question has been under dis- 
cussion for sometime in our neighborhood. One says it 
can, another says the ony, We would like to know 
your opinion.—G. ew York. 


WE do not think that a sound clutch 
can be slipped by the throttle when 
it is in high gear and without releasing the 
clutch pedal. To strengthen our opinion 
we quote from an accepted authority— 
Dykes Automobile and Gas Engine 
Encyclopedia, which states, “A _ well- 
adjusted clutch takes hold gradually, 
does yot slip after it has come to a seat 
and releases instantly when the pedal is 
depressed.” It may interest you to 
know of the following reasons for a clutch 
slipping, after it has been engaged: 
burned or worn clutch lining, clutch 
leather oily and greasy, leather worn 
down, clutch spring tension weak, clutch 
shift out of line, ridge worn on the rear of 


clutch leather.—F. G. B. 


How Should a Battery Be 
Recharged? 


I own a farm electric lighting plant. What I would 
like to know is, should the specific gravity of the electro- 
lyte in the ce lls of the batte ery be allowed to run down to 
about the minimum before rec charging or should it be re- 
charged more frequently? Is it best to keep the battery 
fully charged or to let it partially discharge?—A. K. B 
Pennsylvania. 


HE battery is made for the conve- 

nience of the user. It is not necessary 
to recharge it every time it is used a little 
nor is it necessary for the user to wait 
until the battery is exactly discharged 
before starting to recharge. If it is your 
experience that the capacity of the bat- 
tery is sufficient to last four or five days, 








it would be well to charge it twice a week, 


| adding an overcharge about every two 


weeks. If you find that the capacity of 
the battery is enough for ten days use, it 
would be sufficient to charge up once a 
week adding an overcharge about every 
two weeks. 

It is not necessary to keep the battery 
fully charged nor is it necessary to keep 
it partially charged. It should bé used 
as required, taking care not to over dis- 
charge it, not to charge it at too high a 
rate, and that it receives an overcharge 
regularly. 


Measuring Power of Water 


What size wheel and how much water would be re- 
quired, or how many gallons a minute, to run a thousand 
or fifte n hu idre od watt 110 volt generator? jould a 


be better than a steel wheel? I would appre- 
any info: mgt yn that you could give about a water 
Ss. F. Pennsylvania. 


turbine 
ciate 
wheel. 


N general, the turbine type of wheel is 
best adapted to medium falls and com- 
paratively large volumes of water, the 


| impulse wheel to the use of high heads and 





comparatively small amounts of wafer. 
The overshot requires very little water 
and uses falls down 


Questions About Mechanic 


Perhaps One Answers Your Problem ~ 
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A horsepower is equivalent to 
foot-pounds a minute. Suppose a 
stream has a fall of ten feet and thy 
by measuring it is found that 400 ake 
of water are flowing a minute. Thee 
400 gallons of water will weigh 
3300 pounds, and since this weight i 
falling through a distance of 10 feet, th 
power of the stream would be $i 
pounds x 10 or 33,000 foot-pounds a mg 
ute. In a similar way, the power of 
stream may be determined. The 
and-the flow of water per minute must be 
measured. 

Suppose you desire to generate 108 
watts. 2% horsepower should be avaih 
able in the stream. 2% horsepower 
equivalent to 82,500 foot-pounds. Sep 
pose you have a fall of 15 feet. To 
tain 2% horsepower, you would have to 
have 5500 pounds of water falling th 
distance of 15 feet each minute. Since] 
gallon weighs 8 1-3 pounds, 5500 pounds 
would be about 663 gallons. This & 
ample illustrates how you may deter 
mine the power of your stream. 








Galvanized Roofing a Lightning 
Protector 

I Id like to know if it is any protection from lightaing 

by oe galvanised, roofing? tt — is it o to 


connect a ground wire to the roofing.—R. G. F., 
York. 


ALVANIZED roofing is a protection 

from lightning. Two opposite cornet: 
of the roof must be grounded. The ridge 
of the roof should be capped with a sharp 
edged piece and not a rounded piece. a 
cupolas should be grounded to the 
and any chimney should have m@ 
grounded to the roof. Galvanized roofing, 
if grounded and installed with a shap 
ridge, gives good protection.—F, G. B, 


One Size of Pipe Preferable 


In iping, from a spring to the hous ae, is it better to 
use all 34-inch pipe or is it better to use larger pipe, 
1'4-inch pipe reducing to l-inch then w. 34-inch a 
finally to 44-inch? Which is best¥—A. S., New York 


F you had mentioned the distance itis 

from your spring to the cellar wall 
and how much flow you have, it would 
have been possible to give you | 
definite information. As it is we 
have to substitute conditions. The si 
of pipe used under any set of conditions 
will determine the amount of water @ 
able at the end of the pipe and the pres 
sure that will be realized. 

Suppose you had 50 feet of head and 
that it was 400 feet from the spring & 
the. cellar wall and that you desired $ 
gallons per minute to flow through the 
pipe. To force 5 gallons of water t 
100 feet of 34-inch pipe will require 10% 
feet of head and for 
400 feet there would be 





to four or five feet, 





undershot is used 
on falls as low as three 
feet, and both types of 
wheels are used where 
there insufficient 
water for the turbine 
and not enough head 
for an impulse wheel. 

The size of overshot 
wheel necessary to gen- 
erate 1000 to 1500 
watts will depend upon 
the fall you have and 
the amount of water 
you have. A _ water- 
power equivalent to 
2% horsepower will be 
required to generate 
1000 watts and about 
4 horsepower to gen- 
erate 1500 watts. These 
figures make a liberal 
| allowance for losses. 
The power of any 


IS 





saving puzzle solved 
one watch with 


stream is determined —_ — gues uaving a. paint or varnish 
by the fall and the which.” --Life. in hot vinegar to softes 
i % 





weight of the water: 





os | iain I had Dh daylight 


used up 42 feet of your 
available 50, leaving 
you 8 feet at the cella 
for pressure. If, on the 
other hand, you 
100 feet of the 1 54-ind 
pipe, 100 feet of the 
l-inch, 100 feet of the 
34-inch and 100 feet of 
¥%-inch pipe, it w 
require nearly 56 fee 
of head to obtain 9 
gallons per minute # 
the house. Under 
conditions ass 
above and using fout 
different sizes of pipe” 
you would actually get 
less than 5 gallons p# 
minute at the houw® 
and practically @ 
pressure. 


Try soaking 3 hard 
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‘Vote to Leave State Fair 


Fruit Men Object 


T takes more than a rainy day to mar 
the success of the annual summer 
meeting of the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society. In spite of the rain, 
several hundred fruit growers from every 
of Western New York gathered at 
the farm of Charles S. Wilson at Hall, on 
Wednesday, July 30th, and everyone 
ounced the meeting one of the most 
table and enjoyable held by the 
jety in years. 

Because of the bad weather, it was 
necessary to hold the speaking and the 
business program in the rural church at 
Hall. So large was the crowd that there 
were many who were unable to crowd 
inside. 

The speakers were Dean A. R. Mann 
of the State College of Agriculture, Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at the 
Geneva Experiment Station, Prof. P. J. 
Panott, entomologist at the Geneva Sta- 
tion, and President Farrand, of Cornell 
University. 

Professor Panott outlined briefly the 
experiments that were being made in the 
Wilson-Jones orchards and told the 
visitors what to look for on the trip 
through the orchards. 


President Farrand of Cornell Speaks 


President Farrand of Cornell spoke 
briefly but as usual had a message well 
worth hearing. He said that one of the 
great dangers of the times was over- 
specialization not only in the fruit busi- 
ness but in all other walks of life. Over- 
specialization narrows the horizon or the 
outlook on life and tends to make indi- 
viduals and nations narrow and selfish. 
President Farrand emphasized the great 
need in these troubled times of toleration 
and a sympathy and understanding of 
the other fellow’s and the other nation’s 
point of view. 

After the speeches, President Wilson 
brought some matters of business before 
the convention. Secretary Roy P. 
McPherson read the following resolu- 
tion, and after a briefeexplanation and dis- 
cussion it was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, that the members of the New 
York State Horticultural Society approve the 
undertaking of a cooperative investigation of 
_ yellows and little peach by the U. S. 

partment of Agriculture, and by the Experi- 
ment Stations of those states in which the 
disease is of importance, and that we request 
our president to.take such action as may be 
necessary to secure a federal appropriation 
for this purpose. 


President Wilson then made a state- 
ment regarding the much discussed 
Proposition of the Horticultural Society 
withdrawing its support from the State 
Fair at Syracuse and recommending 
that fruit and vegetable exhibitors go 
to the Rochester Exposition instead. 
The following statement issued by Presi- 
dent Wilson before the meeting explains 
the position of the fruit men. 


The New York State Horticultural Society 
has for many years tried to improve the exhibits 
fruits, flowers and vegetables at the State 
Fair. The Society has never been met half- 
way by the Fair authorities in its endeavors. 
Efforts have been made for twenty years to 
ve the horticultural exhibits properly housed 
but without avail. Recently the Fair authori- 
ties have given the Society a rebuff that makes 
it hardly possible for the organization to con- 
tinue its interest in the horticultural exhibits 
at the fair. . 
Members of the Society will remember that 
- year the Fair authorities placed the fruit 
exhibit in charge of a man not connected with 
the fruit interests in the state, wholly inex- 
Petienced in putting up fruit exhibits, unknown 
to most of the fruit-growers, and without a 
single qualification for the position not pos- 
sessed by any other intelligent man in the state. 
’ man brought with him helpers who were 
as little experienced as he in matters having 
to do with exhibiting fruits. At both the 
Nochester and Poughkeepsie meetings resolu- 
tions were passed asking the State Fair Com- 
Mission to appoint as Superintendent of the 
Tut Department some man connected with 
the fruit interests who has recognized qualifica- 
tons for the position. This the Fair authori- 
ties have refused to do, and have appointed 


to Past Treatment 


the Superintendent who held the place last 
year. 

Under these conditions may it not prove 
advantageous to this Society to transfer its 
attempts to build up a fruit exhibit to the 
Rochester Exposition? Rochester is in the very 
center of the fruit, nursery, vegetable and 
flower interests of the state. This Society 
meets there every winter. The city, the hotels 
and the commercial institutions have given us 
every consideration possible. May it not turn 
out that the Exposition would furnish us better 
facilities for exhibiting fruit than the State 
Fair, and cooperate more intelligently, con- 
genially and helpfully with us? 

This is a matter that your President and 
Directors want the members of this organiza- 
tion to think over and discuss at the coming 
summer meeting. As a great fruit-growing 
state, New York should have somewhere each 
autumn a creditable exhibit of fruit. We have 
never had such an exhibit at Syracuse. May 
it not be worth while to try to make annually 
a great exhibit of fruit at the Rochester Ex- 
position. Those in charge of the Rochester 
Exposition will meet us, it is believed, more 
than halfway. 

If this Society recommends its members to 
exhibit at Rochester, vegetable growers, 
florists and nurserymen, none of whom are well 
satisfied with their treatment at Syracuse, 
should be asked to join in making annually a 
great horticultural display at the Rochester 
Exposition. 


Mr. Wilson stated that a resolution had 
been drawn which met the approval of 
all the officers of the Society. He then re- 
quested Secretary McPherson to read 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, the New York State Horti- 
cultural Society has for many years 
tried to have the exhibits of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables at the State Fair 
properly housed and better displayed, 
and has not been met half-way in its 
aa by the Fair authorites, 
and:— 

Whereas, last year the Fair authori- 
ties placed the fruit exhibit in charge 
of a man as Superintendent not con- 
nected with the fruit interests in the 
State, wholly inexperienced in putting 
up fruit exhibits, unknown to fruit 
growers, and without qualifications for 
the position not possessed by any other 
intelligent man in the State, and after 
being asked at the Rochester and 
Poughkeepsie meetings through reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted to ap- 
point a man connected with the fruit 
interests who had recognized qualifica- 
tions for his work, have refused to do so 
and have appointed the sarne Superin- 
tendent who held the place last year: — 

Resolved, that this Society transfer 
its attempts to build up a fruit, vege- 
table and flower exhibit to the Roch- 
ester Exposition, and that it recom- 
mend its members to exhibit at Roch- 
ester, and be it further resolved that 
vegetable growers, florists and nursery- 
men, none of whom are well satisfied 
with their treatment at Syracuse, 
be asked to join in making annually 
a great horticultural display at the 
Rochester Exposition. 


This resolution was regularly moved 
and seconded and was then followed by 
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The Andes 3-Pipe Warm Air Furnace 
has a Radiator Lock that absolutely 
prevents the leakage of coal gas. This 
is only one of its many exclusive advan- 
tages. 

Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces, 















































‘THESE tractors were made to export for $319. 
Foreign exchange prevented their being 
shipped. We bought 325 and will sellthem until 
gone @ $99.50. It is a perfect new tractor. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Engine—2 H. P. Holley Carburetor 
Water-cooled iley—5” diam. x 6” face 
Berling Magneto Weight—1800 Ibs. 






















It will pull an 8” plow 

It will pull a harrow 

It will do the work of a horse 
It will drive a saw 

It will drive a pump 

It will do everything a 2 H. P. 





a discussion. 

It was stated from the floor that a su- 
perintendent had been placed in charg¢ 
of the exhibits by the State Fair Com- 
mission last year who was totally inex- 
perienced, that his assistants also knew 
little about fruit, and that the whole 
exhibit had been handled in a manner 
wholly unsatisfactory to fruit growers. 

The Horticultural Society and fruit ex- 
hibitors made objections to the Fair 
Commission about the reappointment of 
the same superintendent for this year, 
but in spite of these objections, the Com- 
mission had appointed the same men. 
When the objections were made the Fair 
Commission asked the Horticultural 
Society to name three candidates from 
which the Commission would choose 
a fruit superintendent for the fair ex- 
hibits. Through a misunderstanding, 
the Horticultural Society named only 
one ¢andidate. As soon as the Society 
learned that they were expected to name 
three instead of one, they named two 


Gasoline Engine will do. 


BUFFALO HOUSEWRECKING & SALVAGE CO. 
489 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, New York 




































(Continued on page 88) 





















Where You Will Quickly 
Find a Buyer For What 
You Have to Sell 


The Classified Columns of the 
AftertcaAN AGRICULTURIST are 
conducted in the interest of our 
subscribers. For only 5c a word, 
you can place your message be- 
fore 130,000 up-to-date farmers 
in the Eastern States, within easy 
shipping distance. If you have 
anything to sell, trade or buy, use 
our Classified Columns. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS 
ON PAGE 90 











(=, Buy Direct 
Save 1-5 to 35% 
This free catalog is a real text-book 
ing your household and dairy bam 
mle seated woe on 
water 
cnn agian paloys, ane outfits, aha y. 
electrical supplies, etc. _ 
You can save by our method of cutting out middle- 
men and bookkeepers. 
funded, Write today for catalog and peek, va 
SMYTH-DESPARD Co, 
797-805 Broad St, UTICA, N. ¥. 






































REMEMBER, it’s but a short dis- 
tance from your cow’s udder 
to the cream pitcher—the but- 
ter plate—the nursing bottle. 

Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from disease 
germs, and clean smelling, 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. 

Provide a wallow for your 

. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one — 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your 
will do the rest. Good nie t 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the 2 ey can—in 
the pou!try-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 





You'll quickly see why it will pay you 
ead of 


Freedom from defects guaranteed for 
entire life of machine! 

Boiler Plate Steel Blower — Adjust- 
able Bearings — Positive Knife Ad- 


Semple and smoath at low speed. 


smooth-running. 

your choice when 

qouker eh Sore game Rt Ross. Write for 
details — — prices, easy terms. 


E. W. ROSS “inti CO. 


Dept. 226 Springfield, Ohio 
Successors to The E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 












75 to 700 bushels rtand grade 
or round —— per hour 
into the two ernment sizes. 
Eliminates culls and dirt at the same 
time. Due to patented endless belt, there 
a y- 3% variation in size from 
Can't bruise or injure 


Git Thousands in use. a 
ate: or co oy 


MANUPACTURING CORPN. 
BOC eas St., Atlanta, N. Y¥ 














DETROIT HARVESTER CO., Deracrr, Mrcn. 





‘200-Acre Farm, Horses and 
10 Cows, Poultry, Machinery 


Young stock included by aged owner to settle quickly 
2 houses of 6 and 7 rooms, beautiful v ews, One section 
for summer boarders; store delivery, close school, ready 
markets; 120 acres loam tillage, spring-watered pasture, 
woodland, variety fruit! ample barna, shop, poultry house. 
Income riaht from start and only $3600 forall Part cash. 
CHAS. G. TOMPKINS, 370 Main St., Catskill, N. Y. 
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LD hay has been almost all cleared 

out of this part of the country, along 
the southern tier of New York. Wet 
weather has brought the new crop along 
well for the past few weeks. 

Many fields which farmers intended to 
devote to oats never have been seeded 
in 1924. Some will go into buckwheat, 
some remain in the fallow furrow. 

Some have begun haying and find the 
crop only medium in quantity but of 
good quality. 

Farm wages are still high, men com- 
manding forty cents an hour; but it 
does seem easier to get men that are 
willing to do farm work. 

The shops at Endicott and Johnson 
City are all running light-handed, some 
not at all for a few weeks’ vacation with- 
out pay. This makes a difference in the 
pay checks of the hands and secondarily 
affects farmers who sell produce.—E. L. V. 


New York County Notes 


Oneida County.—The season has been 
several weeks late compared to normal 
in regard to practically all vegetation. 
Potatoes are making fairly rapid growth. 
Oats are looking good. Nights are too 
cool for corn which shows very uneven 


growth. Hay is a good crop as to quan- 
tity and quality. New seedings are 
heavy. This has been a good year for 


alsike clover which is plentifully mixed 
hay. Haying has been nicely 
started at this writing (July 26). The 
flow of milk is holding up very well for 
this time of the year. Small fruits have 
been plentiful. Early apples set quite 
good, Eggs are selling for 35c a dozen. 
Pork up to 200 pounds brings 11 to 12c 
per pound, dressed. Young pigs sold at 
| 85 each. Many farmers are working 


iw the county roads.—E. N 

Steuben County.— Potatoes are look- 
ing fine here. Early peas were poor and 
all of them have been marketed. The 
prospects are much better for late peas 
| than for the early crop.—N. Y. ¥. 
is busy 





Ontario County.—Everybody 
| hay ing, which crop promises to be a good 
| one. Every one ought to be in wheat 
harvest by the first of the month. Some 
nieces look very good, while others are 
light. Lots of cherries.—H. D.S 


Notes from New Jersey 


Mercer County.—A dairy tour sup- 
ported by the Mercer County Dairy Re- 
cord Association, the Mercer County 
Holstein-Friesian Association and the 
|Mercer County Guernsey Association 
will be run through Lawrence township of 

Mercer County on August 8. Visits 
will be made to several purebred cattle 
and alfalfa farms. Crops of soy beans 
will also be inspected. At noon the party 
will enjoy a basket lunch after which 
Professor Barland of the Pennsylvania 
State College will give an address. A 
purebred bull sale will be staged at J. W. 
Miller’s “ Province Line Farm” of 10 fine 
bulls which will be sold, half from Guern- 
sey and half from Holstein herds. This 
will give farmers an opportunity to stock 
up with some good animals. It is ex- 
pected that this will be the climax of the 
| purebred bull campaign.—Mzrs. J. E. H. 
| Hunterdon County.—During the early 
part of July we had some very wet 
weather with very little sunshine. Hay- 
ing is completed. The early part of the 
haying season was hard on farmers be- 
cause of the little good curing weather 
we have had. The crop was very good, 
lin fact the best in several years. Wheat 
is two weeks late. It is making heavy 
straw but it has not filled out as well as 
last year. Corn is not looking good. In 
some fields the grass and weeds are as 
high as the corn and the wet weather has 
made it impossible to do much cultiva- 
tion. As a result there will be a poor 
crop. Quite a bit of oats rotted this year 


~~ 





Notes from Among the Farmers 


Of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


and some plowed them under and sowed 
buckwheat, although this is not a buck- 
wheat county. Hay harvest, corn cul- 
tivating and other work seems to all come 
at once and farmers cannot get enough 
help to do the work at any price. Wheat 
is $1.40 a bushel; corn, $1; rye, 90c; 
oats, 60c; eggs, 27c a doz.; butter, 47c. 
No one seems to know the price of milk. 


It looks as though it had none.—J. R. F. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
O.tver D. Scuock 
fhe Berks County cow testing asso- 


ciation reports tests of all cows 
producing 1,000 pounds of milk or 40 
pounds of butterfat during the month. 
Albert S. Savigs’ best cow is credited 
with 1,905 pounds of milk for June. The 
average of the ten highest producers was 
1,543 pounds, as compared with 1,567 
pounds for the preceding month. 

Chester County farmers report that the 
use of chemical weed destroyers has 
resulted in the death of several cows and 
other animals. These remedies are 
powerful in their action, killing roots 
as well as the tops of all weeds and 
vegetation, hence, extra caution is re- 
quired, State authorities will investigate 
into the cause of the harm done by the 
remedy. 

Eastern Pennsylvania harvested a 
heavy crop of hay, Timothy clover and 
alfalfa yields being exceptionally large 
and of excellent quality. The Rhiladel- 
phia hay market averages about fifty 
carloads weekly at present, with cash 
prices of $20 to $28 per ton. Wheat, 
oats and rye straw, in carload lots brought 
$15 to 17 per ton. 

Many Central Pennsylvania apple 
orchards will produce yields far below 
the average, due to poor climatic condi- 
tions when the trees were in bloom. The 
Stayman Winesap, being in blossom at a 
late period, will be a very small crop. 
The Yellow Transparent escaped, injury, 
because of its early blossoming. 

There will be an unusual scarcity of 
turkeys on eastern Pennsylvania farms. 


Other varieties of fowls will be plentiful. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. Glover 

Gome Timothy hay is still being made 

by those who have a big acreage to 
cut. The hay crop was much better than 
the stand of grass a year ago would in- 
dicate. Pastures are short, due to no 
rain for nearly two weeks, but we have 
had fine weather for cutting wheat and 
hauling it into barns. Wheat handles as 
though it is well filled, and it is long in 
the stalk, making a big amount of straw 
to store in threshing time. 

Threshing of wheat has begun already 
though only a few farmers thresh wheat 
from the field. Oats are turning yellow 
rapidly and some fields will be fit to cut 
this week. It promises to be a good crop 
for as late as oats were sown. 

Corn is making a good growth, but will 
need many more warm nights and 
showers next month with no frost before 
October to make a crop of corn. But 
the color and the stand of corn are both 
good, though planting was two weeks late. 

Early potatoes may be a better crop 
than late ones, unless we have rain. 

A number of farmers are planning to 
have sales of their farm stock next spring, 
as the advance in the prices of wheat and 
corn has not helped them, unless this 
year’s wheat crop sells much higher. 
Milk prices are discouraging compared 
with the price of feed, so sales and 
changes of tenants will continue until 
prices adjust themselves better. 

Crawford County. —We have been 
having quite cool weather. Haying is 
in full blast and we look for a big crop. 
Wheat is also being cut. The crop looks 
good with the exception of those fields 





which were sown late. Eggs 28c, b 
45c. Raspberries made a good crop 
have been quite plentiful. Oats 
looking good. Corn is very late, 
great deal of it has been poorly cared for. 
Potatoes are coming on slow. = 


be late. Pastures are x 
holding up fairly well.—J. F. S 
Vote to Leave S State Fair 
(Continued from page 87) 
more, but by then the first named cand} 
date, proving unsatisfactory to the Com 







mission, it had reappointed the same Tay 


who held the position last year. 
It was stated further that for years the 
horticultural interests had not had good 


cooperation from those in charge of th 


Fair and that the time had come & 
go where they would get such cooperatigg, 

After the discussion, President Wilsgg 
called for a vote on the resolution. There 
were several ayes and some nays, so he 
called for a standing vote. Betwes 
forty and fifty members stood for the 
resolution and five or six voted against 
it. A large number did not vote and 
there was a considerable sentiment after. 
wards that the Society had made a mis 
take although all agreed that the prove. 
cation was great. 

A cafeteria luncheon was served by 
the ladies of the Union Congregational 
Church on the beautiful lawns of the 
Wilson home after which there wer 
plays and games and the inspection trip 
through the great orchards. 


FOR 50 YEARS 


METERS 


HAVE VE ALL IMITATORS. 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N.Y, 








POWER MILKER 





Ottawa Mfg. Co., ta Oot ape Bi. Pda 


HANDY AUTO GAS DIPPER 


Ty Goes right into tank and 
' brings up gas w 
_you 














device. If your dealer doesn’t 
have it will send prepaid fer 25c. 


H. A. WAAGE, 6 Reade St., New York. 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO $3 '<pi"% 200" 


ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when recei 
Pika Woancco UMON, Dl, Pata 
F. UNION, Di, P hy 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


175 GRADE HOLSTEINS For Sale 


AND GUERNSEYS 
30 head ready to freshen, roo head due @ 
freshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin tet 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
(eR ee 





SWINE BREEDERS 


a 
eo 

200—Pigs For Sale— 
Chester and Yo kshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cr 
6 to 7 weeks old $4.50 8 to 9 weeks old $5.0 
Also pure bred Berkshire and Chester sows oF 
7 weeks old $6 each. All these pigs are 
fast growing. I will erate and ship from 1 
Cc. 0. D. on approval. 





A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St, Woburn, Mat 








Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, W' 
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YOU have not read the editorial in 
this issue entitled, “What is the 
Future of the Dairy Business for Me?” I 
you will read it, for it expresses my 
sincere belief that a lot of men have either 
t to adjust their business methods of 
dling their dairy or else they cannot 
stand the prices or the competition 
which are going to prevail in the dairy 
business. ‘The man who does not depend 
his cows for the main part of his 
living but only keeps them to have a 
little milk and butter for his own use and 
a little surplus to sell, need not worry so 
much as to whether those cows are gc 
or poor, for his main living comes from 
other lines of farming. Of course, he 
would make more from the cows he has 
if they were better. But the real dairy- 
man who depends upon his cows for his 
living must do some long thinking to 
meet the situation which is ahead of him. 


Dairying Meeting Heavy Competition 


As we have stated in the editorial, 
dairying under modern conditions of pro- 
ducing milk for markets has become a 
real business. The dairyman is in com- 
petition with other farmers and with 
other business. Those who survive will 
have to meet that competition with the 
same good business methods that their 
competitors use. This certainly means 
the keeping of records. How to keep 
records on individual cows, as to what 
they eat, the pounds of milk they give, 
and the amount of butter fat this milk 
contains is a big problem. 

For years there have been a few men in 
almost every dairy county in the big 
dairy states who have believed in the 
keeping of records, but who have not been 
able to get the time to do it themselves. 
Many of these men have joined with 
their neighbors in cow testing or dairy 
improvement associations. These associ- 
ations have been an immense amount of 
help to farmers. They were just coming 
into considerable popujarity before the 
war, but during the war, it was difficult to 
get men and the number of associations 
declined. Of late there has been a 
revival of interest which we have been 
glad to see. 

“Better Cow’’ Cooperatives 


Each association is a sort of small co- 
operative organization working for better 
cows. Farmer members unite, hire a 
tester, who visits each member once a 
month, weighs the feed and the milk for 
each cow in the herd, tests the milk and 
butter-fat. All the records are kept in a 
herd book and at the end of the year 
every member knows how much each 
individual in his herd produced and what 
it cost him for her production. In other 
words, the cow testing association enables 
the dairyman to keep accurate records of 
his business in the same way that men in 
every other business, except farming, do. 

Another result that nearly every 
member of a cow testing association will 
testify to is the removal of friction 
between dairymen and the milk dealers 
over the tests at the local milk station. A 
local dealer knows that the dairyman 

ows from his own records what his test 
should be. 

But the cow testing associations have 
their limitations. It is rather difficult to 
get men for testers, and sometimes there 
are not enough dairymen in a community 
40se enough for the tester to work effi- 
ciently. In this case, there are some 
modifications of the cow-testing plan 
Which are worked successfully; for in- 
stance, the dairy improvement clubs. 
The general idea of these clubs is for the 
farmers to keep milk weights themselves 
and occasior lly send a sample of the 
milk to be tested for butter-fat to the 
farm bureau office or to the local creamery 
or milk plant. Then the milk weight 
records are sent to the farm bureau office 
for tabulation. The county agent writes 
the individual farmer when he returns the 
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record, making such comments as he 
sees fit. Further information as to 
getting started with these clubs can be 
obtained from your county agent. 

A good many dairymen in the last few 
years have obtained a Babcock tester and 
occasionally make a test. of their cows 
themselves. Testers are not expensive 
and the operation can be easily learned by 
anybody by following the simple direc- 
tions. 


Some Outstanding Reports 


One of the interesting results obtained 
from the cow-testing work in New York 
State is the publishing of the names of the 
owners of the ten herds in the whole state 
who make the highest records for the 
month. Because we believe these men 
deserve some advertising for the effort 
they have made to improve their dairies 
and because of the growing interest in this 
excellent work, we hope to publish from 
time to time the names of the men in the 
cow testing associations who succeed in 
getting their herds into the list of the 
highest ten each month. 

To give an idea of how interesting this 
work becomes to every member, we give 
below a few of the comments of the testers 
in some of the different cow testing as- 
sociations. In these reports, which are 
given considerable circulation all over 
the state, notice that the members of the 
cow testing associations get considerable 
advertising and note also that they receive 
a lot of information as to what other good 
dairymen are doing. For instance, the 
report given below by agent Balch shows 
that farmers are not feeding as much 
grain as usual. Note too that almost as 
soon as the work starts, the poor pro- 
ducing cows start toward the butcher. 
Somé of the reports follow: 


Albany-Schenectady. Agent, E. J. Colliton 


The two leading cows in this association this 
year (until May Ist) are: for milk, a grade 
Holstein No. 4, owned by Parker Corning, with 
record of 10,259.6 pounds milk and 342.7 
pounds fat. This record was from Nov. 10, 
1923 to May Ist, 1924. In butter-fat, a Jersey 
cow owned by Gladys Saddlemire lead with 
6585 pounds milk and 368.5 pounds fat. The 
association year started last August. Corning 
Farms have a herd of 40 milking Holsteins. 

Jasper Comstock of Altamont, R. D. No. 3, 
has a P. B. H. F. buli calf for sale that was born, 
March 10th. His dam was highest cow in this 
association for milk last year with record of 
more than 15,000 pounds milk with average test, 
of 3.5 per cent and second in butter-fat. She 
was milked only twice a day for 1044 months. 
The calf is 34 white, a fine individual and from 
an accredited herd. Anyone wishing more 
particulars should write Mr. Comstock or go 
personally to see the individual. 

April ist, I started two new association 
members, both with grade Guernsey herds; 


Joseph De Marco of Duanesburgh and Perry | 


Lobdell of Rensselaerville. 

For the month of April seven cows were 
culled and sold to the butcher. Culling the 
herd for both milk production and butter-fat is 
one of the benefits you will get from associ- 
ation work. 


Western Allegany Agent, B. F. Mullaney 


This month finished the year for some of the 
members. Mr. J. B. Harbeck of Black Creek, 
on a dairy of 24 cows, 7—% year old; 7—3 year 
olds; 4—4 year olds, had an average production 
of 11,402 pounds of milk, 394 pounds of fat. 
His high cow, “* Mutual Friend Aggie Johanna, 
a 4 year old, produced 16,439 pounds of milk 
and 552.5 pounds of fat. Her value of product 
above cost of feed was $197.42, cost per cwt. of 
milk 91c; cost per pound butterfat 27¢. Mr. 
R. W. Chamberlain of Caneadea finished some 
A. R. O. records, one $1.33 pounds of butter-fat 
on a 6-year old, on two junior 2 year olds, 20.45 

undsof butter-fat and 21.49|poundsof butter- 
at respectively. 

Chenango Valley-Unadilla—Agent, W. W. Sadler 


Mr. Neidlinger & Son sold oud poe testers 


and bought a two-year old purebred bull. 

Mr. Friedel sold three poor testers and 
bought two cows. 

Mr. Marshman let two cows go, one he 
thought was tubercular. 


Prindle Bros. have sold three cows and 
have three two-year old heifers come in. They 


have purchased a purebred Holstein bull. 


Stay in the Business 
What Cow Testing Associations Do for Their Members 






Sherman Agent, L. B. Mapes 


Thirteen poor producers have been sold in 
the Sherman Association during April. 


Andes Agent, J. J. Linehan 


Next month starts the association for an- 
other year. This will make the third year of 
the association. The few herds which are 
dropping the work are only small ones, with 
most of the cows being tested for two years. 
The price of milk for March was $2.50 per 100 
pa for 3 per cent. One purebred bull was 

rought into the association this month. 


Act Quick 


for a 


UNADILLA SILO 


Spring was late. But nature 
often makes up for lost time. 
Corn’s coming along fast—looks 
good, We'll have a full crop. 
What will you do with yours? 
Put it into your own silo. Get 
the benefit of its value—this 
winter. 

You can get a strong, well-built, 
time saving, silage saving and 
money making Unadilla—in 
time to save this season’s crop. 
Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of order. Make up you* 
mind and act—now. 


Ellisburg Agent, M. L. Balch 


On account of the low price of milk the 
farmers are not feeding as much grain as they 
would like to. 


So. Lewis Agent, H. L. Stahiman 


There were 10 dairies tested during April 
containing 202 cows, 162 cows were milking 
and 40 were still dry. There are 36 cows on 
the honor roll which is quite an improvement 
over a year ago, when there were but 26 from 
just twice as many dairies. It is interesting to 
note that over one-half the honor-roll cows are 
from Mohawk Hill. Herds averaging 1000 
pounds of milk follow: 

Geo. E. Hayes, 1136.4 pounds milk, 36.9 
pounds fat per milking cow. 

J. W. VanZandt, 1018.6 pounds milk, 32.5 
pounds fat per milking cow. 

Earl Potter, 1009.0 pounds milk, 32.3 pounds 
fat per milking cow. 

First Oneida Agent, C. J. Morrow I 


More milk is being produced this month, due i 
to more cows in milk production. Most of the 
members are going to carry on the work with 
the association this year and several new ones 
wish to join. The majority of farmers are 
mixing their own feed and the average price is 
around $1.90. 


Schuyler-Seneca Agent, H. C. Hinsdale 


Several rations have been changed for more 
economical production. No grade bulls in use. 


Agent, R. H. Bresee 


Write at once for prices and 
full information. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N.Y, 

















LLA 
UNANO 





Hamilton 





We wish to call your attention to the honor 
list in the Garrod herd. These cows are not 
only high, this month, but are high yearly 
producers. The members of this association 
are’going to have something tc do, if they out- 
class this herd for the coming year. I expect 
this herd to average very close to 12,000 pounds 
per cow, as they are in shape to do business. 

Out of 308 cows tested, 50 made the honor 





roll, this is not quite as large a proportion as | NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO Chewing sp Ay 
we have some times, but it is due to the fact | ing ave pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. Pay when recelyed. Pipe 
and recipe free. perative Farmers, Paducah, K ky 








(Continued on page 96) 








The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble Fri run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


TheAuto-oiled Aermotor is sothoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. : 

t You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will runa pees with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsibl pany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. faeciy  eieepoue BEL Ttoines 
GLOBE SILOS—; 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 

You can tell them by their roofs 
A GLOBE SILO will give you 100% efficiency. The extension 
roof—originated by the GLO SILO COMPANY—teduces the 
cost Ba net ton capacity. Remember every Extension Roof is a 
GLO Or @ poor imitation. This greatest of improvements ever 


made in silo construction combined with the other many G 
—— makes the GLOBE SILO the most durable, convenient 




























flexi! » keeping 
cold out. In them silage cures.perfectly, keeps better and freezes . 
y for catalog prices on Silos, Tanks, Water Tubs, 








try 
GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Box 104, Unadilla, N. Y. 











Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ASS aoe are inserted in this per week. at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
nimum charge 
Ae — J as one word eac 
dress. T 


hus: “J B. Jones, 44 E. 


words. 


r insertion is $1 
initial, abbrevia 
Main St. 


wee 
m and whole number, including name and 
Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Advertising orders must reach our 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York C ity, not later than the second te wy | 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same sch 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


to date of issue. 
the low rate to 
order. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


previous 
ecause of 





| SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





ONE THOUSAND Choice white 





Leghorn 





WOULD YOU like experts to select sweet 





Pullets, Cockerels, Breeding Stock—bred for | cantaloupes for your personal use? If so, order 
business Prices are right Satisfaction | Chapel Branch cantaloupes, the quality pleases. 
guaranteed. CLARENCE KEISER, Gram- | THOMAS SMITH, Seaford, Del 
Sans > | CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
CHICKS—7e up C. O. D. Rocks, Reds, | (Orders filled same day received). Celery 
caaetes and mixed. 100% delivery SoM. | Jlants—1,000,000 (Re-rooted) Easy Blanching, 
teed 9th season. Pamphiet. Box 26. C. M. | Winter — Golden Heart, Giant Pascal, 
LAUVER., MceAllisterville, Pa | w hite Plume and Golden Self Blanching. 
| (French Seed) $3 per 1,000; 500, $1.75. Cab- 
bage plants—2,000,000 (Re-rooted) Copenhagen 
TURKEYS Market, Surehead, Flat Dutch, All Head Early, 





A FORTUNE in turkeys properly managed 
We are specialists and never lose a bird from 
blackhead or liver trouble. Twenty-four cap- | 


| Savoy Red Rock and Danish Ballhead. $2 per 
| 1,000; 500, $1.25. What customers think of 
Plants: “I am in receipt of Celery plants, which 
are fine sturdy stock, and I tender to you my 








sules for $1.00. $3.50 for 100. Hundreds of | thanks for your prompt attention to my order. 
testimonials. TURKEY HERBS REMEDY yours Truly, John T. Weathered, Garwood, 
CO., 816 South Main. Santa Ana, California. j of 4 " PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, 
CATTLE CABBAGE, Cauliflower and Celery plants— 

All field grown. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

FOR SALE—Ow/l Interest, Jersey Bull Calf, | Cabbage (re-rooted), Danish Ballhead, Eukhui- 


Grandsire Interest Prince 2d; Dam Reigster of 
Merit. FRANCIS MORRIS, Amsterdam, 
N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Bull Calf 8 months old; large, straight as a line; 
% 6wwhite, ideal markings Dam large, 
milker. 
1,035 pounds butter in year. Dam as junior two 
year old gave over 16,000 pounds milk in 305 
days, averaging 52 lbs. a day, and carried another 
calf 7 months of that time. Price, $75 
for photo. Another calf 6 months old, half 
white, splendid dam, same sire, $50. WOOD- 
SIDE sfock FARM, Remsen, N. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOR SALE. Registered 
All ages. Farmer's prices 
No. 64064. JOHN M 
N. Y. 





Ayrshire females, 
Accredited herd 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 








THOROBRED COLLIE Pupp ies, males, 
spayed females; all ages. AR IA FARM 
Bally, Pa. 

COLLIE PUPPIES $5 to $20 each, either 


sex eligible. 
Vt. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUP, 

healthy and sturdy. 
atience will soon make him a grand farm dog 
Ww 


NORTON, Ogdensburg, N 


ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 


strong 





Beautiful, extra fine Holstein | 


heavy | 
Sire’s dam and 12 grand dams, averaged | 


Send | 


LEWIS, Alfred Station, | 


PAINE'S FARM, South Royalton, | 


Just a little kindness and | 


yen Glory, Copenhagen Market All Head 
Early, Succession. Surehead. Early and Late 
Flat, Dutch, $2.25 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; 300, 
| $1.20; 200, $1; Cauliflower (re-rooted) Long 
Island Snowball. Extra Early Erfurt a 
| ¢ en Snowned. $5 per 1009: 500, $3; 306 
2.25; $1.75; 100, $1; Celery Plants 
rooted), ‘Golden Self-Bleaching (Originators seed 
| imported from France by us) Easy Bleaching, 
White Plume (French Seed), Giant Pascal 
(French Seed), Winter Queen, $3.50 per 1,000; 
gy $2; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1. ice 
t free. No business done on Sunday. 
ROCHEL 4LE & SONS, 27th year. Chester 





| CELERY PL ANTS. Leading varieties $2.50 
| = 1.000. A oe hr $21.50 per 10,000 

Cabt $2.25 1, 000. 80 per 5,000. 
wM °y EAGL ‘Bristol, 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS, all 
leading a strong plants ready for field 
$1.25 for 000 $10.00 for 10,000. 
| sc HMIDT. “Bristol, Pa. 


| STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 

| Howard, Dunlap, Success and Sample. $4.00 
per 100; Progressive, $5.00 per 100. Order 
early for August owt as supply at this price 
is limited. GEO AIKEN Box R, Putney, 


| Vt 








Pot-grown 





HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 


|is limited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early 
mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2; 
Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 


$3; Hyacinths (Bedding), 
colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4 


mixed or separate 
Hyacinths, Giant, 


top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
prices on large lots. All —_ rs sent post- pat 
ic. Oo R G IBBINS Mt. 


D. if desired. 
| Holly, N. J 








REAL ESTATE 


SANTA ANA—The most beautiful and 
prosperous part of California. Oranges, lemons, 
walnuts, avocados, and oil bring prosperity 
Ranches, furnished houses, apartments itera- 
ture free Write or wire BRITANNIA 
REALTY CO., 816 South Main, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 


FOR THE BIG 








FARMER Highest grade 


Saskatchewan lands where values are sure to} 


increase hree Sections on the Canadian 
National main line to Calgary, eight miles from 
elevator and ten miles from divisional point. 
Heavy land all in cultivation—no waste and no 
noxious weeds 1,500 acres crop mostly on 
fallow and balance! being fallowed this season 
Complete plant. Buildings, horses, tractors, 
machinery, shop me ee grain, feed, 
storage for twenty-five thousand bushels 
Good pasture and water. Will be sold or ex- 


changed completely equipped. For further 
iculars, address E 0. GRIFFEN- 
AGEN, part-owner, 155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ul Cheap railway rates to land 


seekers in Canada. No taxes on farm improve- 
ments, stock or equipment 


FOR SALE. At a bs 


miles from Washington, 
walk to electric station; 





ain, 37% acres, 12 
C.; two minutes 
two acres woodland, 


and | 
a 1) CO. 


balance in high state of cultivation: raised 80 | 


bushels of corn to the acre last season; a young 
apple orchard, produced 500 bushels last 
season; land is fenced with heavy woven wire 
and well watered; 8-room house with bath and 
finished attic; hot air heat, Delco lights, air 
pressure watered; big basement; 
outbuildings; price $20,000 which includes 
growing crops and $2,000 worth of personal 
property; or will sell 10 acres with all improve- 
ments for $15,000; the improvements can't be 

aced for the price asked; terms, half cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. Owner, E. 8S. WICK- 





LINE, R. 1, Vienna, Va 
FOR SALE—Poultry and dairy farm, 91 
acres, with or without equipment. In A-1l 


condition. Inspection invited. Near summer 
resort. No reasonable offer rejected. Terms if 

desired. Call or write for particulars. DEWEY 
M ARENESS, owner, Sharon Springs, N. Y 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 

central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
ice and terms, sag PERRY FARM AGEN- 
YY, Canajoharie, N 


FOR SALE—-100 acres in Finger-Lake on 
Two sets of buildings, well valued. All kinds of 
fruit. FRED J. BURK, Branchport, N. Y. 








there are 10) 


CABBAGE, celery—Ready for field, $1.25 
per 1,000; beet, lettuce, strong plants, $1 per 
1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1,000; cauli- 
flower, Fe ppers egg plants, $3 per 1,000. J.C 
SCHMID Bristel, Pa 














ORDER NOW. For Planting time.- Low 
Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
Colors. All bloom next oeing, 3 for $1.00. 12 
for $3.00. R. J. GIBBONS, Mt. Holly, N. J 

FARM IMPLEMENTS 
CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 


harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shecks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with Ly ring attachment. 
Testimonials ‘and catalc showing ic- 
ture of Harvester. PROC Eas AIARY ES gre 

Salina, Kansas 





HELP WANTED 


MEN to train for firemen or brakemen on 
railroads nearest their homes—everywhere 
beginners, $150, later $250; later as conductors, 








engineers, $300—$400 monthly (which position?) 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, 
ay N. ¥ 





ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 





Service 


Some Experiences with 


WANT to write just a few lines to let 
you and the A. A. folks know I readily 
endorse the articles on page 580 in the 


June 2lst issue of The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 
There are all kinds of sharks and 


schemers around to get some money’and 
even if one does try to be careful they 
may be taken in anyway. When I was 
a girl at home one day a smooth-tongued 
sugar-coated young man came through 
our neighborhood enlarging pictures at 
$5 each. He showed us in the book he 
carried names of our neighbors who had 
contracted for the enlargements, so my 
grandfather gave him an order for three 
and paid him $15. The enlarged pic- 
tures were to be delivered in six weeks, 
but it has been about fifteen years now 
and they haven’t come yet. In about six 
months we and the rest of the folks who 
had signed up the contracts did receive 
our original pictures through the mail. 


Be Careful What You Sign 


On another occasion, about seven years 
ago, another man came through, saying 


American Agriculturist, August 91 


Bureau 
Sharks—Legal Questia 





would cost him only the postage which} 


was to pay when he received the paper 
but it finally came out that he was 
receive the papers if he paid them $1 
for the purse which they had at first gi 
to him. When he refused to do this ¢ 
agents became angry and one of 
shoving the notebook under Uncle Toa, 
nose, declared he had to pay the $1.00— 
he had signed up for the papers. 
uncle then told them that he had odd 
nothing and the best thing they could dy 
was to move on while times were good, 
It wouldn’t surprise me to hear of bi 
receiving a bill for almost any amount af 
any time through the mails. 


Don’t Carry Signed Blank Checks. 


Some people are so careless with c 












—for example, they sign a blank check’ 


and leave it lying around. I can cite 
two instances, or rather one and another 
similar incident of this kind. A stranger 
came through looking for work and ¢ 
neighbor employed him. He remained 
a week, then left. When his check came 
back he found it had been raised from 





this check. I never expected to get it. 


for many years. 


your paper I will send in the name and 
favor. Thanking you kindly, I am, 





WHAT ONE READER THINKS OF A. A. SERVICE BUREAU 


Y DEAR MR. EASTMAN: Received Mr. W’s check for the potatoes. I 
cannot find words to thank you for your kindness and promptness in getting 


Your paper is the best paper ever entered in our farm homes. 
Nearly everyone that I know of takes it. 
to be able to help us farmers to get our pay. When we sell we think we are selling 
to reliable people, and usually we are, but we get one once in a while who will not pay. 

I thank you again, and just as soon as I find out someone who does not take 


I have taken it 
It sure is a grand thing 


pay for one year, in return for your kind 
Yours sincerely, W. I. H., New Jersey. 








that he represented a book company in 
Chicago which was making county maps 
and he wanted Grandfather to sign a 
paper. He refused, saying that he 
didn’t want to buy anything, but the 
agent went on to explain that he merely 
wanted Grandfather's signature to show 


| that he was the owner of the farm he 


lived on. Grandfather signed the paper. 

Within a very short time he received a 
notice that his $15 note would be due, 
and when the book company’s agent came 
to deliver the book he would collect the 
money. They brought the book,—a 
county atlas,—and left it, but failed to 
collect the $15. They threatened to sue 
Grandfather and sent three different men, 
but he didn’t pay one penny and the other 
neighbors,—well, they just told the agents 
that they would pay so much and no 
more and the agents accepted it, One 
man paid them $3, another $5, one $7.50, 
and one a lone dollar, and the agents 
didn’t kick on the money. One shouldn’t 
sign anything, especially a paper or a 
contract, for a stranger. 


The Old ‘Strong Arm’’ Game 


A few weeks ago two young men came 
through our neighborhood in an auto. 
They didn’t come to my home, but they 
did go to my uncle’s and he told me about 
it afterwards. They asked his name and 
when he told them one of them wrote it, 
together with his address, in a notebook 
which he carried. They then wanted to 
present him with a purse, but he refused 

















65, willing to accept Government positions, -— ; “he: ay ak i 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. to accept it. Then they asked him to 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately subscribe to three monthly papers which 
AGENTS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
AGENTS. House Dresses, Street Dresses, BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 25c 
$10 to $24 dozen. Gingham, Voile, Crspe, er foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter- 
atom, = st _ Free ¢—-—" ECONOMY laken, N. Y. 
SALES CO., Dept 5 ; 
- ane, 156, Sosee, ae FULL BARREL Lots Dishes, slightly 
MEN'S SHIRTS. Easy to = my ou Gymnas damaged crockery, shipped any address 
everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. from pottery, Ohio, for $6.00. Lots are well 
stores Complete _line. Exclusive ay assorted and still serviceable. Plates, platters, 
Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- | cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, 
FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory, 222, | nappies, etc. a little of each. Send cash with 
Chicago. order. Writeus. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 
A Ss SA} A I - 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


LOOMS ONLY $9.90—Big Money 
ing Rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at 
rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
with orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
$9.90 and other looms. UNION LOOM 
| WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 





in Weav- 
ome, from 








ETS oa money and time 
Send for samples. TRAV ERS 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 

EASY DIGGING with Iwan Post Hole & 
Well Auer. to 3 to 16 inches. 8-inch most 


Free delivery. 
BROTHERS. 








Be ular iocal dealer first. WAN 
OTHERS. 1508 Prairie Ave., South Bend, 


$15 to $115. Another friend of mine has 
a habit of leaving blank checks, with his 
signature attached, in his wife’s purse 


for her convenience when she shops alone, © 


While in town one day she lost her pocket 
book, but thought little of it as she had ne 
money in it at the time. However, she 
did think of it when two checks came ia, 
one for $15 and one for $50. They never 
found out who presented the checks 
they had been cashed at the grocery and 
the endorsement was a strange one. 

In signing any kind of papers I believe 
it to be best to take them to a lawyer or 
a banker and consult them about them, 
as their advice may save several dollars. 
—CarmeEn D. WE cu, Illinois. 


Legal Questions 

“How many feet of land can the State claim fors 
macadam road? road was built ten years = 
The fences in some places are two rods apart, some 
places more. Some of the fence has been in the sam 
place for fifty 7, Can they force us to move back 
without pay?”"—E. W., N. Y. 

In reply to your inquiry concerning the 
macadam road, we wish to say that the 
State can compel the moving of your 
fence so that the road will be the width 
provided at the time it was originally 
planned. Under the law of eminent 
domain the State can take any property 
it desires for public use. Of course it must 
pay the reasonable value thereof to the 
owner, but if it has once been paid for, 
and we suspect that it has, no f 
payment can be compelled. 

~ . 7 


“I have been wondering if one bank was safer tha 
another. I have talked with some people who say. thet 
any National Bank is safe or that any bank which belongs 
to the Federal Reserve System is also safe, but that jut® 
trust company of any kind is no — Would you 
tel me what you think safest? In case a National 
goes under does the Government make it good to 
creditors? Aiso does it make a bank any a 
ae to the Federal Reserve System?”—F. / 


if it 
., New 
Under modern supervision of banks by 
the State it is our opinion that trust 
companies and national banks are eq 
safe. In the case of national 
however, there is the added feature that_ 
in case of failure the stockholders a 
required to assume liability for the bank’s~ 
debts to the amount of their ori 
investment in stock. The gove 
itself does not assume to pay the oblige 
tions of a defunct bank. 
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Rat 


“ ELL, sir, I am willing to bet you a 
five-dollar hat, and a ten-cent 
cigar in the bargain, that that old blue 
Tom-cat of mine will clean your corn- 
qrib of rats in two weeks at the outside.” 
The voice was my father’s. He was 
sitting out on the front porch, his cob 
ine in his mouth, arguing with Tidd 
ores, our neighbor, on the relative merits 
of our blue Tom-cat over Todd’s per- 
sonally invented rat trap. I couldn’t 
gee either of the old boys; but I had heard 
them argue before. The rag-chewing 
ended just as I thought it would. 

“Very well, sir!” came Todd’s high, 
cracked treble. “I take your bet. And 
I go you one better and make the seegar 
a twenty-five center!” He delivered 
this ultimatum with all of the dignity that 
an elderly, outraged gentleman may 
bring to a thin, antiquated treble. 

Now, so far as the Tom-cat was con- 
cerned, I had never seen him catch a rat 
‘in his life. He had been part of the family 
circle for ten or twelve years; and to my 
knowledge had never manifested the 
least interest in anything dead or alive 
except the saucer of cream mother placed 
night and morning for him behind the 
stove. While not so well acquainted with 
the habits of Todd’s rat-trap, I had my 
doubts about it. The contraption was 
made out of a goods box, with passage- 
ways leading from the four sides into the 
center, where they terminated in a nail 
keg. This keg, according to Todd’s 
formula, was filled with water when the 
machine was in action. The inventor 
averred that he had often taken the 
keg out, after a night in the crib, filled 
to the first rim with drowned rats. 


ERSONALLY, I had always main- 

tained that there is just one really 
efficient way of dispensing with rodent 
boarders, and that is to build rat-proof 
cribs. But father always said “‘Bosh” at 
the suggestion, adding, “‘ Rats don’t hurt 
us none to speak] of. Old, Tom always 
keeps the rats caught up, anyway.” 

“You mean he keeps a pint of cream a 
day caught up,” I corrected. 

“No,” father would reply irritabiy. 
“I mean just what I say. Tom catches 
up all the rats, or most of them, on the 

ce. 

_I had pooh-hoohed Todd about his 
invention, and the old man had swelled 
up like an insulted toad. 

“Huh!” he snorted in his cracked 
treble, and glaring at me with his thin 
blue eyes. “These here young fellers 
nowadays think they are so turribly 
smart!” He stalked away disdainfully 
as if the present generation were the dirt 
of the earth. But somehow the outraged 
dignity of his face and manner did not 
get down to his knees—they were agi- 
tated, and I laughed. 

Well, the bet was made. While there 
Was “no money passed,” and probably 
would never be, the winner nevertheless 
would derive a vast satisfaction from 
the outcome. That had always been the 
way with father and Todd. Father never 
did quite forgive his neighbor for being 

first to get out and work for school 
consolidation. Father was trustee at the 
time, and he always felt that Todd put 
one over on him by riding the community 
day and night for a week and working up 
such a school spirit that when the ques- 
tion was voted, it carried five to one in 
favor. On the other hand, Todd had 
always been a “great hand” with chick- 
ens. It was father who brought the first 
pure-breds into the regio, and again led 
m egg production by first feeding a 

ced egg ration. Todd had never 
recovered from either of these affronts. 
He might have borne up under the pure- 

idea, but the year father sold more 
€ggs per hen than any other farmer in the 
country, and beat Todd at least two to 
one, was a straw that not only broke the 
camel's back, but made the camel so mad 
t he never regained his temper. 
The following night, father took old 
©m over to Todd’s crib and locked the 


Proofing 


old lazy cat up with the corn. Todd, on 
the other hand, belligerently brought his 
trap over, filled the nail keg with water, 
and set it in dad’s crib. 

Along about dark, just about. the time 
I was done with the feeding, dad came 
out to the barn and sat down in the door 
of the harness room while I finished 
tearing up hay for the horses. 

“Son,” he said thoughtfully, “darned 
if I know whether that old blue tom-cat 
will catch rats or not. Do you?” 

“Never saw him catch anything but 
the drip of cream from his old lazy 
whiskers,” I told dad cheerfully. 

Dad was silent a long time. I poked 
about my work, waiting for him to say 
what he had come to say—he hadn’t said 
it yet. I knew dad very well indeed. 

“Tell you what I want you to do, son,” 
he finally said. “I want you to go over 
with me along after bedtime—take your 
flashlight—and we'll see what that old 
tom-cat is up to.” 

“O. K.,” I agreed. 

“Todd never would get through laugh- 








— By Harry Harrison Kroll 


wall and made ourselves as invisible as 
we could under the circumstances. But it 
wasn’t our ability to conjure ourselves 
out of sight that saved us—it was pure 
luck. For Todd turned off at the 
gate, and for some reason put his light 
out. . 

“He'll be back in a minute,” whispered 
father. “Lay low, son. He'll go to bed 
when he goes back in the house.” 

We waited a full fifteen minutes, but 
Todd did not reappear. 

“T reckon he must have gone out to 
the road, and gone back in the front way,” 
finally father decided. 

Working upon this, hypothesis, which 
proved correct, we went about our job. 
I pulled away two or three boards, and 
finally evolved a crack large enough to 
admit dad’s portly figure. I followed 
him, and then began our business of 
shining the eyes of the rodents and 
flattening their skulls with a section of 
broom handle. Along about three o’clock 
in the morning they began to take the 
hint and game got scarce from then on; 





Old Tom never missed a chance to fill up on cream—but as for exerting himself to 


chase rats—: 


ing at me if his trap caught my rats, and 
old Tom didn’t catch his,” he added 
presently. 

I nodded. “He would roast you to a 
fare-you-well, pop,” I frankly agreed. 

*“Reckon he would?” Dad looked up 
at me quickly. I wasn’t helping him 
very much. 

I nodded again, more cheerfully than 
ever. “He'd rag you out of the country, 
pop. You'd have to sell out and go to 
Texas.” 

Mother was accustomed to going to bed 
shortly after supper; and as soon as 
possible thereafter father and I surrepti- 
tiously left the house. Arriving at Todd’s 
without mishap, we sneaked down to the 
crib. I found a loose board, pulled it off, 
inserted my flashlight, and looked for old 
Tom. There he was in one corner, nest- 
ling in a pile of shucks. A mob of mice 
and rats stampered to shelter, but old 
Tom blinked his yellow eyes once or 
twice, then curled his paw around his 
lazy old nose and resumed his stumbers. 

‘““Holy mackerei,” groaned dad. “Son, 
this won’t do.” 

“No,” I conceded, “you'll never get a 
five dollar hat and a ten-cent cigar with 
this scheme.” 

“Till tell you what we'll do, son,” 
father said finally. “‘We’'ll just have to 
stay here till we are sure Todd’s gone to 
bed, then get in there somehow and 
knock a lot of those rats in the head and 
have them ready in the morning as 
evidence.” 

““S-h-h-h!” I whispered warningly. 

Todd had come out of the back door, 
carrying a lantern, and was bearing down 
upon us. We shrank up against the barn 


That was too much to expect of his royal cat-ship. 


but we managed to chloroform about 
fifty. Dad stuck his knife into the throat 
of each one, just behind the ear, to show 
Todd how methodical old Tom was in his 
methods; and just before day we pulled 
out for home. 


ODD showed up shortly after break- 

fast. Then all of us went down to the 
crib to see how the trap had been working. 
I stopped amazed. The contraption had 
worked, sure enough. When we poured 
the water out of the keg, we found it 
was about half full of perfectly good rats, 
thoroughly and permanently drowned. 
Todd looked us over triumphantly, and 
his cracked treble filling the morning air 
in great guffaws of laughter. 

““Whut’ed I tell you, hay, smarty?” 
he said to me, wagging his finger under 
my nose. It did him more good to have 
the joke on me than it did to have it on 
father. 

“All right,” said dad, blandly. “Now 
let’s go down to your place of business 
and see what my old blue Tom-cat has 
been doing.” 

We repaired to Todd’s crib. When 
I opened the door, Tom rose from his 
pile of shucks, just as if he had taken a 
short nap after a hard night’s work, in- 
stead of rising from a scarcely interrupted 
night of slumber, and came yawningly 
up to me to have his back rubbed. It 
was Todd’s turn to stare, and dad’s turn 
to laugh. And.dad laughed. He bent 


double and the clapboards rattled with 
his merriment. 

‘Look behind each ear, Todd.” 

Todd obeyed. 

“Clean work, hey, Todd?” laughed 


dad. ‘That's what I call spiking them 
dead as they come.” 

The work went on each night with un- 
abated energy. The trap had its regula- 
tion supply each morning, while dad and 
I misspent the small hours in this fruitless 
and disgusting labor. 

“Tam about to get fed upon this thing,” 
I finally protested. “I’m willing to hel 
you out, pop, but along about a ee: 
of this thing is all I care to consume at 
one setting.” 

“Don’t go back on me now, for God’s 
sake, son!” dad pleaded. “There can’t 
be many more rats over there, and if 
luck is with us we'll have the ups on Todd. 
We still have fifty to the good.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “that’s so. But look 
at the catch last night. We smoked out 
every hole and didn’t get but a dozen. 
While that infernal machine of Todd’s 
produces its regulation thirty-five a 
night.” 

“We'll just have to go to Bill Simms’ 
barn to-night,” said dad desperately. 
“He always did have more rats than 
anybody, and we can get a barrel of ’em 
out of his crib.” 

“T'll work one more night, pop,” I said 
dutifully. “Just one.” 

“One will be enough,” said father 


nervously, 


HAT night we sneaked over to Bill 

Simms’ crib. It wasn’t far from home, 
and the pickings were unquestionably 
good. By this time I had become an 
adept, and while dad operated the seareh- 
light on the holes, I wielded the sawed-off 
broom handle. By midnight we had 
killed two hundred rodents, and dad 
viewed the carcasses, after stabbing them 
behind the ears, with unbounded gratifi- 
cation. 

“We'll get a sack and take these things 
over to Todd’s,” he planned. “Then 
we'll hit the hay. Feel right good to get a 
half night’s sleep. I tell you, son, this 
thing has had me under a terrible strain. 
I reckon I haven’t been altogether fair 
with you in this thing, but I just couldn’t 
let Todd get the ups on me. He'd gooly 
over me till he died.” 

“That’s all right, Dad,” I answered 
magnanimously. “I’m right behind you 
in this. But don’t you ever tell me again 
that a tom-cat will catch rats. We've 
demonstrated that this one won’t, at 
least.” 

“*He used to be a mighty good ratter.” 
Dad never went back on his prejudices. 

I put the rats in a gunny sack, and 
shouldered them while dad closed the 
door to the crib and put the peg in 
place. I heard him give a muffled ex- 
clamation. 

“Look, son!” he whispered in my ear. 
I followed his finger back over to our 
house. Down at the barn a light Was 
covertly playing in and out between the 
barn and cribs. “It’s them darned 
thieves!” he cursed. ‘“That’s where all 
of our eggs and those two young pullets 
have been going. Run, son. We can 
come back dnd get the rats later.” 

We ran. At the lot gate we paused, 
adjusted our forward movement to con- 
form to the exigencies of the situation, 
and crept up to the crib. The light was 
plainly visible between the cracks. 

I was the first to get to a point of van- 
tage, although dad was right behind me, 
blowing violently—the run had winded 
him. Applying my eye cautiously to the 
crack, I looked inside the crib. There 
was Todd, craftily stirring the pile of 
corn for rats, and when one appeared, 
which now was seldom, he cracked it 
across the skull—if he was lucky and his 
aim were good—and heaved its still 
kicking carcass into the nail keg in the 


trap. 

I watched Todd miss three big husky 
ones before I broke down and split the 
night with my laughter. Todd, caught 
red-handed, swore mightily and went off 
through the night vowing vengeance. 
He never fully recovered from his chagrin. 

(Continued on page 95) 





“T WILL lift up mine eyes unto the 

hiiis from whence cometh my help.” 
So sail the Psalmist and so say I, for in 
this home I cannot look out of my window 
east, west, north or south, without seeing 
those inspiring hills of Tioga County. 
The road past our house leads parallel 
with the creek toward the south, and 
between the road and creek is a wide 
fertile flat where my husband raises good 
crops of corn, wheat and oats. This 
same winding stream is no small attrac- 
tion on the dear old farm I have learned 
to love so well. There my four rosy- 
faced youngsters fish and wade to their 
hearts’ content on summer afternoons 
when the daily tasks are done. 

Hills, valley and stream—all are lov- 
able, but there is one particular hill 
which attracts me most and this rises 
immediately west of the house—a great 
friendly hill, partly covered with trees, 
some of which yield a sweet harvest every 
spring. This harvest my husband and I, 
with some help from the children, gather 
and boil. He furnishes the wood and I 
keep the fire. How I love those sweet 
spring days I spend throwing wood into 
the blaze under the sap pan and getting 
tired, so tired with the unusual effort of 
keeping the fire crackling to boil the sap, 
besides doing the housework for six! 
But the spring winds whisper strength 
to me and the energy of the trees seems to 
flow to me as I sit and watch the white 
clouds rise from the sap house. The he- 
paticas are the first flowers to answer 
spring's call and there among the lofty 
trees on the hillside, I go with my littlest 
one to gather the blue, white and pink 
messages from the Giver of all good gifts. 
With hands full of the blossoms, I hurry 
back to the sap house to see that my fire 
is going and if the syrup is not ready to 
be dipped off. 


Joys That Wait the Finding 


This same kindly hill furnishes another 
joy. This is the arbutus lot, which is in 
the far northwest corner of the farm 
near a large hogsback. Here, too, is a 
grove of pines that shelters blackberries, 
huckleberries and winjergreens. The 
arbutus, of course, is the first attraction 
and the one which thrills me most with its 
pink fragrance. The whole family of us 
drive the team up there some April 
Sunday and gather a little and see the 
rest in bloom. How can any sane being 
fail to worship the Creator of such loveli- 
ness! 

The children love the red wintergreen 
berries too, but give me the blue huckle- 
berries which are ripe in the haying time. 
My heart just thrills with the memory 
of those warm days when we put up cur 
lunch and taking pails and _ baskets 
climbed the long hill to pick huckle- 
berries. I seem to have a sort of mania 
for gathering these delicious clusters of 
blue globules in the green gras’. It takes 
a long time and a backache to get a 
quart and it does not matter if our 
shadows say it is noon by the time we 
have that many berries, for then we 
betake ourselves to our summer house, 
with an old stump in the center for a 
cupboard and pine needles for carpet. 
The wind in the pines furnishes our orches- 
tra free. Jack, the dog, waits patiently 
or otherwise, for his share of the dinner 
and then scampers off with my boy to 
kill woodchucks. 

When my three girls get tired of berry 
picking, they swing on the low boughs of 
the pines while I continue to scramble 
around after the precious fruit. How I 
wish the sun would stand still for me 
as it did for Joshua when the shadows 
begin to slant too much! Though my 
muscles ache, still I'm not satisfied as I 
start down the long trail for home. 
There are yet more berries to pick, but 
perhaps we can come again next week. 

It would take too long to tell the charms 


What My Country Home Me 


Contentment and True Happiness Found in its Familiar Scenes 


syrup. Place half a peach cut side up, on 
one end of slice and carefully turn the 
junket out on the other end. Put a 
spoonful of the cream, which has been 
whipped, into the peach and pile some on 
the junket. Top it with bits of rasp- 
berry jam. 


of the strawberry patch in the shady 
orchard, the hickory-nut trees, and 
chestnuts tod, that we visit in the fall. 
I will let the reader imagine these and 
ask if anyone wonders at the fact that I 
do not care to move to the city?—Mrs. 
LaVeRNE PAcmer. 


Junket Rice Pudding 


1 pint milk 
1 cupful boiled rice 


Dressing Up Junket 


1 package vanilla-flavored 
UNKET, once considered entirely an shoghtanpaeate 

infant or invalid food, has gradually 
endeared itself to the housekeeper as a 
delicious family dessert which now, thanks 
to the commercial junket tablets and 
powders, can be very easily prepared. 
Even old-fashioned whey, reminiscent of 
Miss Muffet of Mother Goose rhymes, 


may be prepared with junket powders 


Place rice in bottom of dessert glasses, 
sprinkling maple sugar over it. Dissolve 
powder in slightly warmed milk and pour 
into glasses. Let set until firm, then 
chill. Any left-overs of milk pudding— 
tapioca, cornstarch, etc.—may be used 
up in junket, 





Write the Story for This Picture! 


WW FAT happened be- 
fore the photog- 
rapher snapped this 
scene? And what will 
happen when the dog 
stops looking at the 
camera? There’s a story 
here and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will 
give prizes to the junior 
readers who think out 
the best one. 

To enter the contest 
you must be under six- 
teen. Each story must 
be written without help. 
Use your imagination, 
write your story clearly 
and send it to the Boys’ 
and Girls’ editor. 

This editor will award 
a handsome book to the 
writers of the three best 
letters. Please state 
whether you would 
rather have a copy of 
““Piggie,” a story of the 
adventures of a western 
farm boy’s pet pig, or 
“*Team Play,” a book of 
high school stories. 





Letters must not 
exceed 250 words. Pay 
attention to _ spelling, 


grammar and neatness. 
State your age and give 
your full name and 
address. Letters must 
reach us on or before 
August 23. 














and is sometimes prescribed by doctors A Home-Made Memory System 
for sick babies. 

But for healthy, husky children and 
their parents, something with a little 
more decided flavor is usually desirable. 
Here are three recipes which use the 
nourishing junket as a base but add flavor 
and decorative effect to tempt older 
palates: 


A N aid to memory which our family 
4% has found invaluable is the family 
bulletin board which is prominently hung 
on one of the kitchen walls. It has proved 
so helpful that we feel we could not get 
along without it. 

When the children have a_ multiplica- 
tion table or a recitation for school or 
Sunday-school which must be learned, a 
cepy is pinned on the bulletin board and is 
studied at odd minutes. The New Year's 
resolutions were plainly written on heavy 
paper and placed in a row along the top of 
the board where they have served as a 
constant reminder. 

The children search the board for the 
lists of spelling words which have proved 

especially troublesome, and history dates, 

which are such a stumbling block to many 
youngsters, are here before their eyes— 
in red figures—and can be more easily 
memorized when both eyes and ears 
absorb them. 

A list of tasks assigned to each child 
finds a place on the board and youngsters 
take considerable pleasure in crossing out 
the duties, one by one, as they are fin- 
ished. When any errand is likely to be 
forgotten, a reminder in large letters, 
pinned on the board makes it practically 
impossible to accidentally neglect it. 


Orange Junket With Walnuts 


Walnut meats 


1 package orange-flavored 
hg newtons 


junket powder 2 
1 pint of milk 

Chop coarsely the walnut meats and 
place in bottom of dessert glasses. Then 
sprinkle the finely chopped fig newtons 
over nuts (or you may use any bits of 
cake). Dissolve the powder in the slightly 
warmed milk and fill the glasses. Let 
set until firm. Then chill. When serving, 
sprinkle nut meats on top of each glass. 


Peach Melba 

1 package vanilla-flavored 1 pint milk 

junket powder 1 cupful cream 
4 slices sponge cake Jam 
Fosserved peaches 

Dissolve junket powder in the slightly 
warmed milk and pour into small molds 
or glass cups. Let set until firm. Chill. 
When ready to serve, place a slice of cake 
on each plate and moisten with peach 
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Pins Kept Handy 

In the upper corner hangs a wall p 
cushion furnishing the pins needed 
attach the various slips of paper, andj 
also saves many steps when a pin § 
needed in a hurry. A_ school lege 
paper which has received an unu 
high mark is also placed here and th 


‘proud recipient is delighted with the op | 


portunity to display his accomplishments 
before the family. A  well-drawn 
hung in full view serves to refresh 
memory of far-away places, as well ast 
please the one who drew the map. 

Jack London, in Martin Eden, tells hoy 
he had his room filled with similar aids 
to memory and of the amount of good 
did him. A person really desirous of leary. 
ing constantly can acquire a surprising 
amount of information by the use of such 
a board: The busy housewife can meme 
rize many an inspiring bit of verse or help 
herself to keep abreast of the times by 
studying a chart or map at odd minutes@p 
the bulletin board when she is obliged 
to wait for the flatirons to heat or the pies 
to brown. 

A schedule of the day’s duties, jotted 
down with the time allotted for each, will 
assist materially in getting the work 
finished promptly. Or if mother is obliged 
to be away unexpectedly she can leaves 
notice on the board, sure that it will be 
discovered readily when the family comes 
in from school or work. 

In fact the possibilities of the board are 
endless and after a family has once be 
come accustomed to this willing servant 
there will be a loud demand for its com 
tinuance.—Vincy Preston Loops. 


Popular Berry Dishes 


Red Raspberry Pudding. One-half cup 
ful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one egg, one cupful of sweet milk, two 
cupfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful d 
soda, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and one-half cupful of red raspberries 
beaten in at the last. Mix these ingre 
dients well, pour into a buttered mold. 
Steam one hour. Serve with a sauce 
made of two cupfuls of powdered sugat, 
one-half cupful of butter, one egg white, 
and two cupfuls of red raspberries. 


Blueberry Loaf. Sift two cupfuls d 
flour, with two heaping teaspoonfuls 
baking powder and a little salt. Cream 
one cupful of butter with two cupfuls d 
powdered sugar, stir in the beaten y 
of four eggs, add one-half pint of sweet 
milk, one-half teaspoonful each 
powdered nutmeg or cinnamon, and 
stiffened whites of the four eggs 
alternately with the sifted flour. Last of 
all stir in lightly one quart of blueberries, 
thickly dredged with flour. Turn into& 
greased mold with a funnel in the centet 
and bake. 


Raspberries With Rice 


OIL until tender one-half cup of re 
in two cups of milk. Sweeten 
powdered sugar and flavor with lemon 

Turn into a border mold and when 
turn into a shallow glass dish. Fill 
center with sweetened raspberries 
serve with cream.—Mrs. R. C, DeLrs® 


Instead of spending hours of labet 
cleaning a greasy sink, especially one 
glazed ware, a little paraffin-oil upom * 
piece of flannel will remove all grea® 
Afterwards wash with hot water and soap 
Flush with cold water. This 
the pipe at the same time. 

* ~ - 





A box of growing plants intended ft 
the house in winter should be started # 
August. Vines and slips take root mam 
easily this month. 
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ECESSITY is the mother of inven- 
1% tion. 

That is what I reply to people who ask 
me how I got started to canning green 
beans on the scale that I have. I did 
not invent the canning of green beans any 
more than I am the author of the above 
epigram but I am familiar with both. 

I suppose I have made a success of 
home-packed goods, A lot of people tell 
me that my beans are the best they ever 
ate, and for some years now,I have been 
unable to supply the demand. I got 
started canning because hard times got 
me, and I had to do something to make 
a living. The beginning was no more 
romantic than that. 

About five years ago I found myself a 
widow on a small farm. I didn’t like 
live stock very well, so I didn’t feel equal 
to trying to make that a part of my work. 
Ican get along with cows fairly well, but 
deliver me from a mule. I could not 
consider general farming because of lack 
of man-power on the place. I bethought 
me of canning, and bought a canner. 
Ther I planted beans in the corn. That 
was the way I got started. 


Attractive Outside as Well as Inside 


I had not been canning more than one 
season before I realized two things: I 
must not only turn out a superior product, 
but I must have some apt trade-name for 
it, and I must have an attractive, dis- 
tinctive label for my. cans. So for the 
following season I had my labels designed 
and printed expressly for my own 
use. I don’t like the usual stereotyped 
label with a bunch of beans on it, or a red 
tomato, and a blank place for your name. 
The same article would do for John Smith 
or Bill Jones equally well—or equally 
badly, whichever way you look at it. 
So I had my labels designed especially 
for myself. 

I stumbled upon the trade-name of 
Peep o’ Day in a rather interesting way. 
One of my neighbors, who is my partner 
at times in the canning business, is an 
early riser, whereas I have never out- 
grown Harry Lauder’s conceit—it’s nice 
to get up in the morning, but it’s nicer to 
lie in bed. Well, we had a big canning 
for the next day. We are on a party 
telephone line. So I told her to ring me 
when she got up. “Ollie O'Day, I'll 
ring you at peep o’ day,” she replied. 
It was a sort of inspiration. Being a 
play upon my name, it was the best 
thing, probably, that could have occurred 
tome. All of my canned goods bear that 
name, “Peep O'Day.” 

From the very start I determined to 
pack a superior product. I was not 
Playing in a just-as-good crowd, I was 
after the better-than-anybody-else class. 
So I selected my bean with the greatest 
care. I packed only the old-fashioned 
White Creaseback cornfield bean—it’s 
the best and tenderest and least stringy 
I know of. And I plant it the good old 
way—right out in the corn. And I never 
can a tough bean. I always take the 
greatest care when I string my beans to 
reject any which show the least tendency 
toward toughness. There is no need 
of packing such a bean and hoping by long 
Processing to make it tender. A tough 

an stays tough, and it means a lost 
customer. And another thing, I do all 
of my stringing myself. I could sell a lot 
more beans if I hired help in stringing— 
for that is the biggest and most tedious 
step in the entire process. But no one 
else would be as careful as I in selecting 

ans, or as critical of my pack as I am. 


Ordinary Process, Extraordinary Care 


All of the Government recipes that I 
know of call for blanching. But I have 
found that blanching green beans gives 
them a faint raw, acrid taste which never 
comes out of them. So I pack cold. 
After stringing the beans and breaking 





them into short pieces, I pack the can 
with all the weight I can with cold, raw 
beans. Then I fill the can with water. 
I do not put in any salt, for salt is an 
astringent, and makes vegetables tough. 
I have never salted any of my boiled food 
until it was cooked and ready to serve 
for that reason. Then I exhaust ten 
minutes, and afterwards process for two 
hours. 

I use an ordinary cheap canner—noth- 
ing expensive or elaborate. Each year 
now for some seasons I have packed 
around 1,800 cans of beans. In addition 
I can some corn, tomatoes, corn and 
tomatoes, peas, krout, and pumpkin. 
But my beans meet with the readiest 
sale. 


Built Up the Farm On the Profits 


I have never kept very accurate ac- 
counts, so I do not know just what my 
profits might be each year. I have kept 
my farm and home going, built a barn and 
tenant house, added improvements from 
year to year and kept out of debt. That 
isn’t getting rich, but for a widow fifty- 
four years of age it isn’t so bad. I doa 
lot of custom canning for my neighbors 
in addition to my own, and one of my 
neighbors and I have a partnership ar- 
rangement in canning beans. She sup- 
plies the beans and I do the canning, and 
we split 50-50 on the proceeds. So I 
make a living and even have the time and 
inspiration to write a poem occasionally. 
I love the farm and the cackle of hens, 
and my canner helps me to stay in the 
environment I like best. 





your goods. Quality is about the only 
formula. I could name. Make a better 
mouse-trap than the other fellow and the 
rats and mice will make a beaten path to it 
and get caught. Can a better bean than 
the other fellow and your cans ins 

your competitors’ will ornament folks’ 
back yards. Then have attractive labels, 
and you won’t have to worry much about 
whether your pack is going to sell or stay 
on your hands and you'll have to get 
your profit by eating it yourself. 


Furnishing the Nursery 


T PAYS to plan ahead for the room 
where the wee newcomer will live. So 
many things there are which will make 
the mother’s tasks easier and the baby’s 
life happier. 

A good-sized clothes rack may be made 
for holding and drying the baby’s clothes. 
A shelf across the top of this will hold the 
baby’s toilet tray or basket, patches, 
shoes, empty bottles, folded diapers, etc. 
This combination is a very great conven- 
ience. 

A baby’s dressing table is of great im- 
portance. It may be about three feet 
square, and made a convenient working 
height for the mother. Two or three 
drawers may contain the toilet articles 
needed after the bath and various items 
of clothing. The baby can be taken 
directly from his tub, placed on a soft 
mat of towels on the table and ail dressing 
operations performed here. A corner, so 
arranged as to hold his bathtub, the dress- 
ing table and the clothes rack, will greatly 





yourself. 


Price 12c. 





HE diagram tells everything. 
Just a straight length of mate- 
rial oddly slashed makes this de- 


lightful design. Pattern No. 
2026 can be had in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. In the medium size, 
3 yards 40-inch material with \4 
yard 27-inch contrasting and 6 
yards of binding is required. 


rece, 12c, 


TO ORDER: 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





THREE DIAGRAM DRESSES FOR EASY SEWING 


[* is quite natural to want both style 
and ~~ icity in the frocks you make 

y examining the diagram of 

No. 2072, you can see how cleverly one 
straight length is used to make the dress. 
he pattern comes in sizes 14, 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Only 3%% yards of 40-inch material is 
required to make it in the medium size. 





Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly, enclose 
proper remittance and send to the Pattern Department, American AGRICULTURIST, 











FLERE a morning frock that 
can be “run up” in an hour, for 
it cuts in one piece as the diagram 
shows. No. 2082 is cut in sizes 16 
cars, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
Brust measure. Size 36 takes 3 yards 
of 40-inch gingham, percale or cham- 
bray. Price 12c in stamps or coin 
(stamps preferred). 








I have often been asked why I do not 
expand and get my canning upon a real 
commercial basis. My answer is that my 
product would inevitably suffer. As I 
said, I cannot get labor that would have 
the same interest in the thing that I have. 
So, while I might make some more money, 
and business would be large and im- 
pressive, I still would probabiy lose the 
kind of expression which frequently 
comes to me—‘‘ Your beans are the best 
I ever ate.” That’s worth more to me 
than quantity production. 

I don’t think there is any secret in 
canning and building up a good trade for 


reduce the work and time required for 
keeping the small one clean and sweet. 

An old family cradle—not the low, 
old-fashioned kind with the hood on— 
may be transformed into a most attrac- 
tive crib. Remove the rockers and put 
on baby carriage wheels or wooden wheels. 
A canopy to protect small eyes against 
the light may be added. When this crib 
has been white enameled it is hard to find 
a daintier piece of baby furniture. 

A bath screen has two purposes. It 
may hold the baby’s garments and at the 
same time bea protection against draughts. 
It need not be as high as the ordinary 


‘y 


ow Beans Made My Fame and Fortune 


As Told by Mrs. Ollie O’ Day to Harry H. K: roll—Preparations for Baby’s Room 








screen, and around it near the top at a 
convenient height for the mother, who 
may wish to sit or stand when dressing 
the baby, runs a strip of wood. This has 
hooks in to hold small garments. Wheh 
the bath is over, this screen may be folded 
up and placed out of the way. The com- 
fort of all these things is that any man 
who is at all “handy” with hammer, 
nails, and saw can make them at very 
little cost of time or money. 

A cake of ivory soap is convenient for 





THE NEW BABY 
HAD not thought I wanted you,— 


so much, 
For a little baby’s precious needs are 
such 
That I must give time that was 
others’ due, 
I must tax energies yet greater,— 
and too few; ’ 


I must whip up the steeds of strength, 
so prone to slack, * 

I must coax lagging little bits of 
youth-time back; 

Not self alone deny but others dear,— 

Sing through the aching, smiling 
through the tear.— 


And so, you see, I did not choose 
you,— ; 
But, oh, the heart-break should I 
ever lose you! 
—AMY W. EGGLESTON. 











holding safety pins. It helps to keep 
them clean and prevents rust. 

A white enameled tray takes the place 
very nicely of the basket for holding 
baby’s toilet articles. This can be easily 
cleaned and will hold liquids without 
danger of spilling. The whole may be 
covered with a cloth to protect from 
dust. 

White enamel adds so much to baby 
things in cleanliness and attractiveness 
and it is so easy to apply, that old things 
may be renovated by a couple of coats 
and baby’s outfit greatly enhanced in 
beauty. And what is sweeter than a 
blue-eyed babe, all rosy and white, sur- 
rounded by everything clean and fresh!— 
Mrs, TERBUSH. 


Buttermilk Useful, Too 


HICK sour milk and _ buttermilk 

make fine biscuits, crusts for dump- 
lings, puffs, chicken pie, beef pie, veal 
pie, or any of those things. The regula- 
tion proportion is to add to one cup of 
sour milk or buttermilk, one level tea- 
spoon of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of 
water. Add one tablespoon of drippings 
and flour enough to make a thick dough, 
but add to the flour one rounding tea- 
spoon of baking powder to each cup of the 
sour milk or buttermilk. 

Sour milk or sour buttermilk is very 
efficacious in removing the tarnish from © 
silverware. Simply warm the fluid and 
put the articles in it to soak an hour or 
two, according to depth of the tarnish. 
Then remove and wash in good warm 
soapsuds, rubbing briskly. If the tarnish 
is not all gone, put the articles back and 
let them soak a while longer. 

I never have cleaned my tableware so 
easily, especially after they have been 
subjected to coal gas, as I have by 
using the sour milk method.—C.arice 
RayMonp.” 


Boiled Pot-Pie 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

@ rounding teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

1 cup of water or milk 

Stir stiff enough to make into balls 
size of an egg, handle lightly and drop in 
gravy, boil 20 or 25 minutes.—Mxrs. 
Ipa A. Brown. 

















MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 
milk in the 201-210 mile freight zone, for milk 
testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.06 per hundred pounds; 
Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.70; 
Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
plain condensed milk and ice-cream, $1.85; 
Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk used 
chiefly in the manufacture of whole-milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 4-A and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 

Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounce the following prices for 3 per cent. milk 
in the 200-210 mile freight zone: Class 1, $2.00 
per hundred; Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, $1.55; 
Class 4, to be determined by market con- 
ditions. 

Non-Pool Cooperative 

Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice-cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 


fluid 


i) 


Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) receiving station prices, 3 per 
cent. milk, 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 101-110 
mile zone, $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET WEAKER 


Heavy receipts have been responsible for a 
slump in the butter market. New York has 
been attracting a large amount of butter from 
other sections. Several carloads have come 
in during the past week from such far western 
States as Montana, Idahoand Utah. Prices in 
New York City are far enough above other 
points to attract shippers. As long as this 
continues we can expect to see heavy receipts. 
And as long as stock flows this way freely it 
is doubtful if we will see any higher prices. 
Advices indicate that we can expect heavy 
receipts for at least two weeks and maybe 
three. A great deal depends on the weather 
Reports from some sections of the West state 
that they are experiencing hot, dry weather 
out there with a great deal of trouble from flies 
as well as labor interferences in connections 
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EGGS WANTED 


H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 


Ref.: This Paper 
Bank of America 
Atlantic Off 
Franklin Nat. Bank 
Your Bank 


1. PROMPT RETURNS 
2. HONEST PRICES 
3. EFFICIENT SERVICE 














Farmers -Growers -Poultrymen and Shippers 


We ship in cars and small lota, once used 
Barrels, (apple, potato, slat, etc.) Baskets, 


Butter Tubs, Carriers, Crates and 
A 


jgo all varieties of new and used 


special feature 
money refunded 


NA 
Dept. N. Paul, 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


ite or wire at once. 


PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
370-371 South St., New York City 














Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
$20 Washington St. NEW YORK 














296-Acre Dutchess Co. Farr 
All Crops, Horses, 14 Cows 
And heifers, poultry, full machinery, tools include@ to 
settle quickly; section of high-grade farms and miliiqn- 
aire’s estates; excellent service New York markets: 130 
acres tillage. brook and spring-watered pasture, 65 acres 


Woodland: variety fruit; good 2-story 1%-room house, | 


adapted summer boarders, beautiful shade, wide porch; 
large barns, stable, garage. Unable operate, only $8500 
for all, terms arranged. G. W. TRAVIS, Hopewell 
Jupetion, N. ¥. 


with the grain harvest. This will undoubtedly 
slow up production to some extent and the 
effect of this may be felt sooner than we antici- 
pate, but it is doubtful if it will come within 
two weeks. 

During the past week prices slumped to 38c 
on 92 score butter. This decline has attracted 
considerable out-of-town trade for storage, and 
a number of local operators are putting goods 
away. The storage trade is supporting the 
market to a considerable extent at the present 
time. Storage figures have assumed rather 
extreme proportions. During the past week 
local holdings increased over two million 
— The storage holdings in the four 
largest cities report excess holdings compared 
with last year at 19,108,508 pounds, which 
means that there are nearly 20 million pounds 
more butter in storage at this time compared 
with last year. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


Although there is little improvement in the 
prices, nevertheless the tone to the cheese mar- 
ket has improved during the past week. Here- 
tofore the market has been more or less idle 
with little or no activity. Average run, whole 
milk flats, are bringing up to 19!4c, although 
some are selling as low as 18'4c. Fancy marks 
are bringing from 20 to 21'4c, while a few pet 
marks go as high as 22c. Indications are that 
with the present demand, the market will con- 
tinue at least at its present condition. 


EGG MARKET STRONG 


The recent attack of extremely hot weather 
has had a decided effect on the egg market, 
which has been responsible for a decided widen- 
ing of quotations. Shrunken yolks and other 
faults due to hot weather have caused this 
condition, and buyers are very critical when it 
comes to fancy stuff. Too much cannot be 
said about protecting eggs against the effects 
of hot weather. It is especially true that they 
should not be exposed to the sun’s rays at all. 

In order to get the benefit of high prices, 
farmers have got to collect eggs at least twice 
a day and store them in a cool cellar. If the 
average producer were able to stand beside a 
candler he would realize what a little extra 
care would mean in getting better prices. In 
view of the fact that so many bad eggs are 
coming into the market, Urner-Barry, in the 
Producers’ Price-Current, are running the 
following note: 


It is Illegal to Ship Bad Eggs! 


“All shipments of eggs should be carefully 
candied, immediately previous to sl.ipment, 
| and all bad or doubtful eggs removed and de- 
|stroyed. Careful attention to this require- 
| ment will insure against your eggs being seized 
and prevent possibility down being prosecuted 
under,a federal law."’ 


| The prices of nearbys compare very satis- 
| factorily with those of last year. In our issue 
of August 11, 1923, quotations were as follows, 
and they may be compared with those of the 
| present day in the box in the lower part of the 
page. 
New Jersey hennery whites, closely selected, 
| extras 44 to 47c; other hennery whites, extras, 
| 48 to 4éc; extra firsts 36 to 38c; firsts 32 to 35c; 


, Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


$2 to 37c; nearby whites, undergrades, 23 to 
Sic. In other words, all down the line weffind a 
very satisfactory comparison with last year in 
the neighborhood of a 3 to 5 cent spread in 
favor of the present year. 


EXPRESS POULTRY EASIER 


Heavy receipts last week were carried over 
and as a result the market has been weaker 
right along. Stock is moving slowly and prices 
have had a tendency to weaken. Only the 
fanciest stuff is getting any consideration. 
Express Leghorns of the fancier grades are 
moving a little better, but anything that tends 
to be small is being cut. Colored stock for the 
most part is turning around 28c, although a few 
fancy selected arrivals are reported sold at 30 
to 3le. 

Express fowls are poor and are not bringing 
much of anything. Especially is this true with 
White Leghorns. 


POTATO MARKET NO BETTER 


There has been comparatively little ‘change 
in the potato market during the past week and 
indications are that next week will find it the 
same. Long Island growers have got to get 
their Cobblers out, to make room for late sum- 
mer crops, and it is a case of “have to dig to 
make room.” The other night your reporter 
watched some of the Long Island trucks roll by 
to the Wallabout market carrying swinging 
loads of 250 to 300 bushels each. The situa- 
tion in this early market is quite discouraging. 

Long Islands are bringing from $2 to $2.50 
a barrel and on the first of the month only the 
best marks are reaching the top figure. Jersey 
Cobblers are working out from $1.50 to $2.00 
a barrel while receipts from North Carolina 
vary from $1.50 to $2.25, and Virginia ship- 
ments from Norfolk section carrying the same 
quotation. Virginia Eastern Shore vary all 
the way from $1.50 to $2.50, depending upon 
quality. , 

The continued dry and hot weather is giving 
many of the Long Island growers a great deal 
of food for thought. Many of them report 
that the crop is not bottoming out as it should 
and unless we get rain shortly, we will see a 
lot of small potatoes on the market. 


VEGETABLES 
BEANS: Market steady, moderate de- 
mand. Hudson Valley, $1.50 to $2; Western 


New York, wax, $2.; green, $1.75 to $2.00; 
Jersey wax, 75c to $2; Jersey, flat, stringless, 
75c to $2; Long Island stringless, per bag, 


$1 to $1.50; Long Island wax, per bag, 75c to 
$1.50. 
BEETS: Market dull on slow demand. 


50c to $1, bushel; nearby 2 to 2c per bunch. 

CABBAGE: 8&1 barrel. 

CARROTS: Demand for only fancy stuff; 
$1 to $1.50 per bushel hamper; 1) to 2c per 
bunch. 

CAULIFLOWER: Market steady; fairly 
good demand, especially for fancy stock. No. 
1, Catskill, from $3.50 to $6 per crate; No. 
2, Catskill’ $1 to $2.50. 

CELERY: Liberal receipts of rough, 
Orange County and up-State stuff meet a dull 

















| nearby gathered whites, firsts to extra firsts and weak market. Golden, self-blanching, 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 
sold on August 1: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 

New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 46 to 48 Oeeeccee , 

Other bennery whites, extras 44 to 45 ‘ 40 
Extra firsts... . 41 to 42 35 to 38 37 
Firsts... ‘ ene a S7to40 ~—i . 30 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts. . 37 to 42 $2 to 33 29 to 30 
Lower grades... ........ 34 to 36 oe 

Hennery browns, extras... . 5 37 to 44 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. . . 29 to 37 33 to 4 

Butter (cents per pound) 

Creamery (salted) high score. 3814 to 39 40 to 41 39 
Extra (92 score) ; 38 36jto 39 38! 

State dairy (salted), finest 38 to 39 a 2 

prime. ..... 31 to 37 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S. Grades OldGrade Standards 

Timothy No. @..... $27 to 29 $20 to 21 25 to 26 

Timothy No. $ P : 24 to 25 21 to 22 

Timothy Sample... - 16 to 21 ; 

F light clover mixed No. 1. 27 to 29 24 to 25 

Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1 30 to 31 

Oat Straw No. 1... . 4 16 to 17 

Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 

Fouts, extaved , heavy . ; 23 to 24 21 to 22 fd ’ 
owls, leghorns poor. 20 to 21 18 to 20 18 to 

Chickens, colored fancy. . ‘ 

Chickens, leghorns..... .. oa 

Bro:lers, colored 28 to 31 29 to 33 40 

Broilers, legborns 22 to 28 22 te 26 39 

Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium......... owen 10 to I12l4 
Bulls, common to good......... 4 to 4\5 
| Lambs, common to good .. 10% to 14 
Sheep, common to good ewes. Su to 5 
Hogs, Yorkers......... ll 
| 
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Orange County, per 34 crate, $1 to $2; Otees | 
TUCE: Receipts heavy f 
JCE: ipts heavy from , 
sections. Most offerings show tip burned 
Fair demand for fancy stock. a 
general is weak. Oswego County Big 
mostly $1.25 to $1.50; few fancy up-State @ 
to $1.75; poor stuff from 75c to $1; ak 
York 

















County 75e to $1.25; Western New 
to $1.50. 

PEAS: Arrivals light. Inactive 
makes market weak. Many shipments a 
rived too late; Madison County best fig 
$1.75 to $2.50; ordinary from $1.50 to 
per bag. 


HAY IN BUYERS’ FAVOR 


The hay market has continued weak ang 
draggy ever since our last report. A 
tions have tended to depress the market 
cially in view of the fact that most of 
arrivals and holdings in the sheds come i 









No. 3 and No. 4. There is a lot of C 
hay of poor grade and low grade stuff in sma 
bales on hand, which 1s always a bad influenss 
Furthermore, though the receipts have 
light, nevertHeless new hay coming in has 
more or less poor grade. Very little of 
hay will grade as high as No. 2. . 
Prices on new hay average from $2 to @ 
ton less for the same grade compared wit! 
hay. There is practically no No. 1 hay ig 
metropolitan district and some No. ¢ has 
selling as high as $29. The Brooklyn m 
about the same as Manhattan. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Dep 
of Farms and Markets, the following 
prevailed July 19: 

The quotations given in this report show the app 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight = 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately'$2 per ton Ima - 

Retail feed and grain x vary with different local des 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, veil 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retall price may som 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices giv 
in this report. " 

The wheat market continues its activity and upward 
mainly due to brisk export business on a cash basis, 
reports of spread of black rust from Manitoba and Net™ 
Dakota, unfavorable foreign crop reports and d 
a speedy settlement of the European controversy. 
from the Argentine state that drouth is on the increase. 
corn has reached new high ground touching $1.14. 

Chicago cash prices, No. 2 hard winter at $1.36 to $142 
New York cash prices on the same, $1.49. 

















a Rochester 
Albany ¢@ Utica Sya 
cuse 

No. 2 W. Oats.. . 6545 6656 4% 4 
No 3W.Oats.... 645%, 6535, 64 6354 r : 
No.2 Yel. Corn. . 1.28 1.29% 1.27 1.26 12 
No.3 Yel. Corn... 1.27 1.2844 1.26 1.25 121 
Ground Oats.....47.00 47.60 46.60 4630 49 
Spr. W.Bran....30.50 31.10 30.10 2080 2@ 

ard W.Bran...31.00 31.60 30.60 30.30 By 
Standard Mids.. .32.50 33.10 3210 31.80 ; 
Soft W. Mids....37.00 37.60 3660 3630 2S 
Flour Mids 36.50 37.10 36.10 3580 Be 
Red Dog Flour...42.50 43.10 4210 4180 #@ 
D. BrewGrains. 38.00 38.60 37.60 37.30 35.8 
W. Hominy.....45.00 4560 4460 4430 420 
Yel. Hominy.....44.25 4485 4385 4355 4215 

‘orn Meal. ..... 50.00 50.60 49.60 4930 49 
Huten Feed... .. 43.50 4410 43.10 4230 48 
Gluten Meal. — — —_— —_ — 
36°, Cot. S. Meal 46.50 47.20 4610 45.60 40 
41% Cot. 8. Meal 50.00 5070 49.60 49.10 479 
43% Cot. S. Meal 55.00 55.70 5460 54.10 52.0 
31% OP Oil Meal 44.75 45.35 4435 4405 426 
34% OP Oil Meal 45.50 .46.10 45.10 4430 
Beet Pulp ..38.00 38.60 3760 37.30 39 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point oa 
a through-billed and a local basis. Ground cats $42; 
wheat bran $27; hard wheat bran $29.50; 
$29; soft wheat middling $34; flour middlings $33.50; 
dog flour $39; dry brewers grains $33; white honey HL, 
yellow hominy $41.75; corp meal $46; gluten feed #L& 
gluten meal $49; 31% old process oil meal $45; 34% old proces 
oil meal $45.50. ; 
For points taking New York rate add to Albany pret 
cents on oats; © cents on corn; 10 cents on cott 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET STEADY 


The market has been fairly steady on live 
quotations, especially on the better grades. 
Hot weather is having the effect of sp 
quotations over a wide range. Real top 
ity prime veals are bringing $13 per cwt, ak 
though most sales are going on from $10 @ 
12. Undergrades, including grass and butte 
milk, are as low as $5 per hundred. 5 

The lamb market has turned weaker right 
along. During the middle of the week it 
fairly firm but the arrivals of 35 carloads ls 
the effect of softening prices slightly. Choi 
lambs are bringing $14.50 per hundred, wal 
most of the sales are turning at anywhere from 
$11 to 13 with culls ranging down as low af 

The market is firm on live hogs. / 
have been rather light and the market he 
turned decidedly firmer and higher. Real 
fancy first class stock will undoubtedly 
$10 to 11, although hardly enough ai 
coming in to warrant a quotetion. 

In this hot weather it is a good idea to 
very close attention to any kind of shi 


If hogs are to be e in shipping, it 
soot tal tomes Eenl anarke 
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Culling the Setters and Moulters 


“The Worst Loss in Any Poultry Flock is Through Poor Producers” 


by summer months are the months 


of declining egg yield and profit in 
the hen house; they are likewise the 
foundation months for the chicks that 
will be raised next year. The strain of a 
year of laying begins to tell, and the best 
birds in the flock stand out, showing up 
the poorer ones that have not been able to 
stand the pace. Hens are beginning to 
moult, hens are setting, the entire flock 
begins to look ragged, but now is the 
time to give the flock a culling. A few 
minutes of observation every day will do 
much to lay a good foundation for spring 
next year. There are so many signs and 
symptoms, it is an easy matter to read a 
hen’s fortune during this season. 
Generally speaking the flock will repre- 
sent two classes of birds: those still 
laying and those not laying, but in this 





“Depth between the back and breast bone at the rear of the 
bird and breadth of back are two essential points to con- 
sider in culling birds.” 


last classification come setters, moulters, 
and birds out of condition, such as setters 
that have been broken up and birds that 
are in poor physical condition. The lay- 
ing bird is easy to pick by her red and 
soft comb and by her plumage, which may 
be somewhat rough but shows no signs of 
coming out or moulting. It is also quite 
safe to assume that the bird that lays late 
‘is a good bird. In fact, the later she lays 
in the fall the better she is apt to be, 
because when she gets around to moulting 
she will moult rapidly. 


No Profit in Setters 


In the non-laying class of birds, the 
setter and the moulter deserve special 
attention. It is natural for a hen to set, 
and it does not mean that a hen is a poor 
producer just because she goes broody, 
but there are certain hens that are poor 
producers that set almost perpetually. 
For instance I had a leghorn turn broody 
the first week in February. As I was 
anxious to test some hatching eggs I set 
her. She stayed with her chicks until the 
first of April when I put a special band on 
her leg and let her go. She picked up 
rapidly and layed a few eggs. May first 
she was ready to set again. I was pretty 
certain she would because she was a poor 
bird; that is she did not have the capacity 
for laying. Her breast bone curved up 
toward her back, and her back was very 
narrow. In other words she had all the 
marks of a poor producer. Doubtless she 
would have set a couple of more times 
during the summer if we had wanted to 
bother with her. This is, therefore, an 
example of a good bird. On the other 
hand when a broody hen shows up on the 
hest late in the summer or even early, it 
does not pay to dispose of them just for 
that reason; they should be tested out for 
their capacity. 


The Frame and Eye as Indicators 


Earlier in the year I spoke about the 
selection of breeding birds. Depth be- 
tween the back and breast bone at the 
rear of the bird and breadth of back are 
9 essential points to consider in culling 
virds, As I said above, the perpetual 
setter will generally have an up pitch to 





By L. H. HISCOCK 


her breast bone and a narrow back. 
There is one other point that may help 
you. Often birds of this type have an 
overhanging eyebrow; the texture of the 
comb is sometimes course and leathery. 
It is a good plan to band setting birds 
with different colored bands. By starting 
in the spring you can keep a history of 
every setter from beginning to end. Put 
a red band on for the first set, a green 
band for the second set, etc. Such in- 
formation is valuable if you have enough 


birds. 
The Problem of the Moulter 


The other non-layers, which will be 
made up mostly of moulters, form another 
problem, especially if illumination has 
been used heavily dur- 
ing the winter. The 
use of artificial light 
seems to have a pecu- 
liar reaction on some 
birds; they may moult 
early, but they areapt 
to start laying early, 
too. As I said earlier 
in this article a good 
bird lays late, and the 
later she lays, the 
better bird she gener- 
ally is. The theory on 
the converse’ of this 
rule was that all early 
moulters were no 
good. It was supposed 
that an early moult 
began in June and 
shed her feathers very 
slowly to resume lay- 
ing again in January 
whereas the late 
laver shed her feathers in October all at 
once and was back on the job also in 
January or the fore part of February. It 
certainly is true that late layers moult rap- 
idly but so do some birds that start early. 
As a result it does not pay to discard a 
bird simply because she is a moulter; she, 
too, should be checked according to the 
measures of .breast and back. 

The worst loss in any poultry flock is 
through poor producers. There is abso- 
lutely no use in keeping a bird that can 
lay only a few eggs at best because her 
feed bill and labor bill is just the same as 
the good producer. If someone offered 
you a hundred hens that were capable of 
laying one hundred and twenty-five eggs 
a piece and one hundred that were capable 
of laying one hundred eggs each, and you 
had your choice, you would naturally turn 
down the hundred egg birds. And yet, 
that is precisely the situation in a good 
many poultry flocks to-day. The chance 
to add a good mariy eggs to your annual 
production is there. Fifteen minutes of 
daily observation, not more, probably 
less, is the price required, and the feed 








TIMES AND CUSTOMS CHANGE, 
BUT— 


Judge: \Uncle Rastus, you are charged 
with an attempt to break into Colonel 
Cabel’s c n-coop. 

Rastus: No, sah, 
chicken-coop no moah. 
distillery now, sah.—Life. 


jedge, dat ain't no 
jat’s de Colonel's 











you save will pay you for the time now 
while the extra eggs will be the dividends 
from the chicks you hatch next spring. 


Eggs Need More Advertising 
C. S. PHepes 


ROBABLY no one line of farm prod- 
ucts has been so little advertised 
as eggs. Every family uses eggs and so 
we often assume that everybody knows 
that eggs are good and wholesome food. 
All foods, however, should be judged not 
alone for their nutritive value but for their 
relative values. Some housekeepers con- 
sider eggs as an extravagant means of 
lightening a cake and forget that where 
. three or four eggs are used to a cake, they 
add so much real food value over what one 
or two would give, instead of only adding 
lightness. You often hear a supposedly 
frugal housewife argue that she never 
uses over two eggs in a cake because to 
use more is to be extravagant. 

The selection and grading of eggs 
according to standards of size and fresh- 
ness is new doing much to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the added value of 
“strictly fresh selected eggs.” I recently 
saw, in the window of a fancy restaurant, 
an appealing advertisement evidently 
furnished by the poultryman who supplied 
the restaurant with fresh eggs. A neat 
sign with raised letters on display in the 
window read, “Crystal Lake Poultry 
Farm furnishes our strictly fresh eggs 
used for poaching and boiling.” 

Eggs like milk are almost 100 per cent. 
digestible when eaten in the raw state or 
slightly cooked, and thus if rightly used 
can be assimilated by almost anyone. 
Perhaps the best way to compare nutri- 
tive values is by estimating what can be 
bought in the way of real nutrient for a 
fixed sum of money. In our nearest city 
the following portions of animal foods 
have very nearly the same market value 
at retail, that is, 38 to 40 cents each— 
one dozen eggs, 3 quarts of milk, 1 pound 
of loin steak, 1 pound leg of lamb, and 1 
pound of fowl. 

At the market value of forty cents a 
dozen eggs will furnish more real nutri- 
ment than other common foods such as 
beef, lamb, and chicken when these meats 
can be bought for 40 cents a pound, 
Milk, only, on a market value of 13 cents 
a quart, will furnish more real food value 
than 40 cents worth of eggs. This is due 
mainly to the milk sugar as the other two 
important nutrients are furnished in 
nearly the same quantities as in the case 
of eggs. 

What is needed is more effort to ad- 
vertise the food value of eggs and es- 
pecially the importance of buying strictly 
fresh eggs. 


The First Laying Pullet 


R. H. F. WARNER, proprietor of 

the Belmore Poultry Farm, Bel- 

more, Long Island, writes that he gathered 

his first 1924 pullet egg on July 22. The 

pullet is 4 months and 3 days old. Who 
has a similar record? 


Rat-Proofing 
(Continued from page 91) 


For six weeks he evaded me—when he 
saw me coming along the road, he would 
dodge into the bushes, as if looking for a 
bee-tree, or the tracks of some varment. 
At the post-office, he was always dili- 
gently and absorbedly reading his paper. 

Finally one day I caught him dead to 
rights in the road. 

“Whoa, Uncle Todd,” I said with 
cheerful neighborliness. “I want to see a 
rat-proof crib down at your lot one day 
before long. You’d better build one,” 
I warned him. “If you don’t—” 

Six weeks later Todd’s new rat-proof 
crib was completed and dedicated. Dad’s 
had been built and dedicated for more 
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-Quality July Chicks 


HATCHES JULY 29, AUG. &, 12 and 1@ 


's Tancred- AH 
ENGLISH S, C. WHITE LEGHOR 
Pens headed by Tancred 2: line cock- 
erels and Lady Storrs 271 line cocks and 
erels, mated to h for extra 


cock ens 

heavy: production. PRICES: $8.00 per 
cal Devry Gace ak Proud MBS Woe ey 
guaranteed. 10% books order. — “3 

LEONARD F. STRICKLER SHERIDAN, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS... .$9 per 100 








RHODE ISLAND REDS.......... 10 per 100 
8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS......... 4 per 100 
MIXED CHICKS .........0.0.50+: per 100 
Prompt Shipment Ltve Delivery Guaranteed 


NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY * 


Box 1 BELLEFONTE, PENNA. 


LONG'S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, $8 per 100; Wyandottes, $11 per 
100; Leghorns, $7 per 100; Mixed, 
$6 per 100. Reductions on large 
amounts. Good, lively, Free Range 
CHICKS, carefully selected. Delivery 
guaranteed. 

Catalog 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


BABY CHICKS 


Per 100 Per 
ASSORTED CHICKS........ 36.50 Fy 




















8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS.... 7.00 32.50 
BARRED ROCKS............ 8.50 40.00 
BUFF ROCKS, ........00-005 50 45.00 

Be MEP ccc cvsrcccesdeses 9.50 45.00 


8. L. WYANDOTTES, a limited amount, at 120 each. 
100% safe arrival guaranteed. Parcel post paid. 




















than two months. : 


























The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
Mixed Stock .... $7 per 100 
S. C. W. Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks... . $9 per 100 
Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 
BABY .CHICKS 
| S. C. Rhode Island Reds... 11 ets. each 
CHICKS Barred Plymouth Rocks ... 10 ets. each 
8 cts. each 
7 cts. each 
Thorp surtnacnctintste, Soe, np cogent is Se 
W. A. LAUVER, MCcALISTERVILLE, PA. 
Order from this Ad. 

Sea Rocka 100 810 18. G. Ro Beda” loo gto 
Live arrival guaranteed. Delivery free. 
TROUP BROS., R. D. No.3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 
BABY CHICKS, #2. eres 

9 Rocks léc, Buff 
Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliy- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 
J.W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 
BABY CHIX 2°°S wince rezne tts dates. Sot: 
: B 00, $9; 8. C. 
d_ 1,000 iots. 100% “id sate 

ddress 
J.N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 


When Writing to Advertisers . 
Be Sure to Mention the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











HONESTY 
WINS 
RESPECT | 


"THERE need be no magic 
used in merchandisin 
an honest product omidan 
by honest people and sold 
by honest folks. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
renders an honest service to 
farm men and women. Do 
you want to help more peo- 
ple use this service? Write 
me. 


E. C. WEATHERBY 
Circulation Manager 
Ithaca New York 

















on 
A Weedless Hay Crop for Next Year 


(Continued from page 83) 


in at all. This is highly important, and 
yet almost invariably neglected. Notice 
in your former fields how much better the 
baby grass plants throve in wheel and 
team tracks, unless washed under by 
rains. 

it is an agrarian crime to plow or even 
deeply harrow just before seeding. Very 
thorough tillage there must be (beginning 
with plowing, if grass follow grass or 

rain other than corn) followed by many 

arrowings, each more shallow than the 
preceding, until, just before seeding 
(using Acme or Meeker) it is not deeper 
than two inches. We must not turn up 
ungerminated weed-seed now, to grow in 
our grass crop. 

It is wholesale infanticide to seed these 
tiny plants into even the richest, warmest 
land that is still loose from deep tillage or 
filled with hollows and littered with lumps 
or elevations, where they will be washed 
out, drowned or buried alive by millions 
the first hard rain! 


Clark’s Method 


Clark’s method of grading has never 
been improved upon, nor his simple, life- 
lasting tool for this purpose. One horse 
and one man once over an acre in 20 
minutes! Then repeat by going cross 
wise, and it is done. Better allow one 
hour though, giving some extra attention 
to corners, edges and any old ridge or 
hollows, charging $1 to’costs, and mowing, 
on account of this one operation, not 
less than 1000 pounds more hay every 
year because your field is as level as a 
floor. 

For food our little need the 
nursing-bottle, not beef and 
cabbage. That is, the necessary organic 
manures should have been applied to 
previous crops. We never use weedy, 
hay-seedy manures at seed time. Espe- 
cially where grass follows grass (that is, 
with hay as a permanent money crop), 
where we mow in June, fallow in July and 
August, and reseed anew, any yard 


ones 
corned 





manure that can be spared should be top 
dressed on before the last mowing. 
Plowed in and well fallowed turf furnishes 
an enormous amount of organic plant 
food, in the best possible form for the 
new grass—provided the fallowing is well 
done. 

For the newly germinated grass plant, 
use a few hundred pounds of the best 
chemicals, mixed with an equal amount 
of fine bone if obtainable, all to be applied 
at the time of seeding—tright on top, and 
thus very shallowly harrowed in. If 
either lime, limestone, or phosphorous in 
any separate form are used, these should 
of course have been earlier and more 
deeply incorporated with the soil; and 
except in short rotations, a generous 
supply of these should be so included. 
But for the first growth, considered by 
itself 600 pounds of 4-8-6 is ideal, the 
nitrate to be part chemical and part 
” organic. 


Or Yard Manure 


Notwithstanding all this, if farm- 
produced manure of any kind and‘properly 
prepared, is available at this time of year, 
it is equally good, though not better—as 
is still popularly believed. Properly pre- 
pared means composted always, with the 
single exception of well pulverized hen 
manure. Green manure is both unavail- 
able and usually carries many foul seeds, | 
besides being mechanically too coarse or 
lumpy. It must be black, fine and well 
mixed, for it must also go on the very last 
thing—right on top, to be fine-harrowed 
m with the seed. 

And when you have thus provided 
plenty of the best of everything you can 
procure, then use at least twice as much 
seed as most people apply, sowing it 
twice too, half one way and half crosswise. 
Even so, these four harrowings (direct, 
crosswise and both diagonals, one horse 
and one boy) require but 90 minutes per 
acre, and like other points of thorough- 
ness are a most excellent investment, 
insuring perfectly even distribution both 


’ of seed and plant-food. 














WOW, SUSIE ~BETWEEN THE 
HEAT AND THESE PESKY FLIES, 
Lt ABOUT END UP IN BED 


THE TROUBL 
SALLIE, Is 


THIS AUQUST 


YES — (Lt BE HANGED IF 
GRASS iSw‘t GETTING DRIER 
AND TOUGHER EVERY Day 


GIVING MILK, 
AREN’T YOu? 








MINERALS TO MAKE THAT MILK 


YES, BUT | HAVE To DRAW ON MY OWN 
BODY TISSUE FOR THE PROTEIN AND 





OF FEED THIS FALL TO PUT ME BACK 
WIN SHAPE FOR HEAVY WINTER MILKING 














Lt FIX YOU UR SAY THERE) ol-t 
WAITER! SALLIE AND 1 wawr} \.7 GIRLS? 
AN ORDER OF PURINA 


COW CHOW WITH OUR GRASS! 


~ 
ad 
SAN 


NOTHIN’ ELSE BuT! yuST KEEP A RECORD 
OF THE EXTRA MILK WE GIVE You IN _ 
RETURN FOR COW CHOW THE DAIRY: 


WHO SERVES PURINA COW CHOW 
_— BIGGER PROFITS =~ 














Purina Cow Book to 





COUPON—INEINA MILES 
Kindly send without obligation a free copy of the 100-Page 


per pound. 


Book—free 








Order Purina Cow Chow from your 
dealer for more milk at less cost 


Cow Book— Free 


Mail us your coupon today for a 
copy of the 100-Page Purina Cow 


PURINA MILLS 
818 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bight Busy Mills Located for Service 





A Way to Stay in the Business 
(Continued from page 89) 


that the fall cows are slacking off. I am glad 
to hear that we have another association in the 
county, and shall look forward to the first 
honor-roll report from this new association. 


Agent, Gerard Schmidt 


April brings out several high records. The 
best one is Virgil Peck’s purebred Holstein. 
She made 95.7 pounds of fat and 2175 pounds 
of milk on two milkings daily; a real farmers 
cow. Geo. True has three high ones on three 
milkings daily. One of 94.2 pounds of fat and 
2691 pounds milk. Another over 80 pounds 
fat and the third over 70 pounds. His seven 
cows averaged over 51 pounds milk and 1.86 


Monroe 


pounds fat daily. W. E. Janes also has a 
Brown Swiss with over 70 pounds of fat on two 
milkings daily. 

Boonville Agent, H. L. Stahiman 


During the past month, 422 cows were 
tested, 382 of which were milking and 90 were 
dry. There are 68 cows on the honor roll. I 
find there are 12 milking machines owned by 
members of the association. Five of these are 
are not being used. There are seven different 
kinds of machines represented. Eight mem- 
bers are feeding ready mixed dairy rations and 
eight members are mixing their own rations. 
The following herds produced 1000 pounds 
milk per milking cow for the month: 

Donald H. Douglass, 1324 pounds milk, 41.2 
pounds fat. 


Leo A. Kotary, 1280 pounds mi 
pounds fat. ; 

Wm. Casbaker, 1180 pounds milk 
pounds fat. 

Chas. H. Lemon, 1056 pounds m 
pounds fat. 

J. & E. J. Karlan, 1022 pounds milk 
pounds fat. 


Dryden Agent, W. A 


Poor cows sold, 7. Good cows pureh 
Most members are feeding balanced 
with about 22% protein as silage is 
and of poorer ome than former years.” 
members had total of 41 cows milking. 
Average pounds of milk per cow, 753 p 
“  butter-fat “ 2 


Average test 3.7 Pp 








